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‘ON SIL 
‘THAN TO WISH YOU HAD” 
is built for service. It is exactly 
the machine you need to do profit- 
able work in ensilage cutting and silo 
filling. If you have ever used an 
machine cf any kind you know now what 


APPLETON QUALITY 
means in strength,in endurance,inserviceabil- 
ity etc. If not, it will cost you only the 
price of a posta) card to get full informa- 
tion about thissplendid machine, our 
honest guarantee, and ourlive and 


letlive prices. WRITE TODAY-NOW 
~ APPLETON MFG. CO., 
126 Farge S.,Batavia ll, 


ISILOS 4 


; 4 ; 

* «rhe inventors of the Modern wl Pil 
Continuous Opening Silo, in this, 1 eI 
their semi-centennial year, offer ff] {HHT 
to the public the best and most E 
economical silo on the market. 
Experience, antedating that of 
any other firm manufacturing 
these goods, has enabled us to } 
producethe highest qualityata 
ran most reasonable price. 
{ Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us size of silo you want. We 
also make Silo Filling Machinery, 


HARDER MFG, COMPANY, 


BOX 13, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 
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wee CURES 


Will Ruin ad eB AAS 
Your Horse 

Bend today 

hanten will pa. 


or money refunded. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
481 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 


KENDALL 
‘ The world-wide remedy. 
th Once used, always used. 
fk —F— 
ness. 


$i a Cottle; 6 for $5 
















Perfection Feed 


Litter Carrier. 
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desired, Water 
Stall and Manger 
BATES & SWIFT Sp. Mfg. Co., Box C, Cuba, N.Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


High Price of Poultry Feed 


A? JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 


The high price of all poultry feed 
prohibits all prospects of profit to 
him who depends wholly on pur- 
chased stuff, It is true poultry and 
peultry products have advanced some- 
what in price; but the balance sheet 
at the end of the year is going to 
look bad. Those who are fortunate 
enoug’: to raise their own feed and 
therefere do not feel or count the cost. 
will probably continue right along, 
but thomsands of others will weary of 
the uphfil task and drop the business. 

Cheap poultry feed is not to be had. 
We thought at one time that the 
question was solved and that poultry 
feed was in sight at 10 to 15 cents a 
bushel. Oats were purchased, and 
duly swelled and sprouted, as per 
instructions, which I paid for. The 
swelled oats seemed to agree well 
with the hens, but the egg account 
was not swelled to any appreciable 
extent. In fact, it teminded me of 
the man, who for the sake of econ- 
omy, ate dried apples for breakfast, 
drank warm water for dinner,‘ and 
swelled up for supper. It might do 
for a day, but not for long. 

For chicks until 10 days old, or 
thereabouts, I give oat flakes. After 
that I soak cracked corn over night 
in enough water to swell it up, put it 
in the oven in the morning while 
breakfast is being cooked, and cook 


Athe corn slightly, or until it is thor- 


oughly steamed and dried out; mix a 
little sand and meat with it, then 
watch the little fellows gobble it 
down. Between the oat flakes and 
the cracked corn we feed the regular 
chick feed for a few days. There is 
no drawback, but the high cost. It 
is a condition which confronts the 
poultry people. No amount of figur- 
ing or theorizing will get around it. 

The local market is now taking the 
pound and a half chicks, at the rate 
of three for $1. It seems a fairly 
good price, especially so to the con- 
|sumer, and yet corn is held at $1 a 
bushel, wheat $1.30, oats 70 cents, 
and all chick and manipulated or 
combined poultry feeds in proportion, 
with meat meal and scrap keeping 
step with the upward tendency. in 
the struggle only the fittest will sur- 
vive, and the fittest are those who 
raise a great cuantity of grain and 
let the hens pick up the waste for 
the greater portion of their rations 
and scratch for the rest. 








The Man Behind the Farm 


F. J. VAN HOESSEN 





That any New York farm should 
be abandoned is the man’s, and not 
the land’s fault. There is a wide dif- 
ference in soils, but a wider difference 
in men. I am intimately acquainted 
with several hundred townships in 
this state, and have yet to find one 
which could not show .many striking 
illustrations of profitable production. 
And right alongside of the best farms 
lay the worst farms! It is chiefly a 
question of men and methods, rather 
than of location and soil. A good 
man will improve poor soil and a 
poor man will deplete good soil. That 
is why American Agriculturist is so 
insistent upon broadening the outlook 
and fortifying the intelligence of the 
individual. Improve the farmer, and 
the improvement of the farm will as- 
suredly follow. 

Lawrence Harter, 2a loyal member 
of the great American Agriculturist 
family, is a Madison county farmer. 
The rear of his 83-acre farm touches 
the shore of Cazenovia Lake, one of 
the beauty spots of central New York. 
Buying this farm cs a young man, 
making but a small payment down, 
Mr Harter has shown what good 
farming will do. Upon the very same 
soil upon which others have only 
succeeded in failing, he has accom- 
plished some really remarkable re- 
sults, at the same time increasing the 
value of his farm fully 100%. 

Last year his flock of 56 high-grade 
Shropshire sheep, precluded from 
fancy prices for breeding stock, av- 





eraged him a little better than $11 
apiece in sale of wool and lambs, 
The same season two acres of state 
corn yielded over 250 bushels of 
seund ears, to say nothing of 2 
bushels of nubbins. On another two 
acres he sowed four bushels of oats 
and harvested 200 bushels of grain 
weighing 40 pounds to the bushel. 
The preceding year he sold to a lecal 
canning factory $257 worth of peas 
from 2% acres. Such results as these 
could only have been accomplished 
by wise planning, intelligent care and 
careful management. Mr Harter not 
only learns from his own experience, 
but he values the experience of others 
as reflected in such farm journals as 
the Agriculturist. Reading not only 
“maketh a full man,” but it helps 
mightily in filling the barn and the 
bank book, 





Poultry Houses and Poultry 


NAPOLEON J. BARNES, CLARK COUNTY, EY 





The primary purpose of all poul- 
try houses is to protect the fowls 
from rain, sun and wind. Fowls can 
stand a great deal of cold if they are 
kept dry. Wet fowls with the water 
changing to ice on them are the pic- 
ture of wretchedness. Under these 
conditions their usefulness is de- 
stroyed for many a day. All houses 
should be built so as to confine the 
fowls on wet days in winter. 

The house should always be built 
with a southern exposure, not only 
to give the advantage of as much 
sunshine as possible, but also to dry 
the house. For the same reason the 
house should be located on as dry 
ground as possible, with good drain- 
age. It should be built tight on the 
north, east and west, but so as to ad- 
mit an abundance of fresh air with- 
out drafts. If it is possible to use 
some other building for a windbreak 
on the north or west so much the 
better, since this helps to keep the 
house warm. If the poultry is to 
be kept in yards, then- the yard 
should be built toe include enough 
trees or shrubbery to make ample 
shade, for shade is as essential in 
summer as sunshine in winter. 

If the farmer is a lover of fowls it 
is a great advantage to have the poul- 
try house near the barn, then the 
fowls can have more liberty. The 
barnyard makes the best scratching 
shed that can be devised; besides, the 
fowls clean up a great deal of waste 
and do little or no harm. I have seen 
farmers who allow their place to be- 
come infested with rats and mice, 
yet they would take a fit if they saw 
half a dozen hens in their feed lot or 
horse stalls, Other farmers watch 
without concern a flock of three hun- 
dred crows on their corn pilés, yet if 
they noticed three hens in a corn pile 
they would call the dog and give 
chase. The poultry house for this 
class shouldg be as far as possible 
from the barn and feed lots, so that 
the fowls can be out of reach of 
temptation. 

There is but one remedy for the 
fowl hater, and that is for the good 
wife to get some eggs or fowls of 
good bred stock and then keep an ac- 
curate account of the proceeds and 
expenditures. Then when the farm- 
er is shown that as a revenue getter 
the despised hen is second to no an- 
imal on the farm, he may experience 
a change of heart. 


a 
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Safe 


Said a man with a bee in his bonnet: 
“If I stopped once to cogita‘e on it, 
I might think, sakes alive! 
That my hat is a hive; 
Then I'd tremble each time that I don it.” 
{M. G. K. 








Protection from Hawks—For many 
years we have been troubled with 
hawks and crows taking our chick- 
ens. We have tried traps, poison, 
guns, and ali sorts of scarecrows; but 
have never quite protected § the 
chicks until this year. This year I 
selected a half dozen of the longest 
strips or edgings from a nearby mill, 
say 12 to 16 feet long. To one end 


I tied two empty tin cans, punched 
holes ‘In the bottom of the cans and 
tied them bottom upward, two on 
each strip, leaving the strings 12 to 
18 inches long, Then I nailed the 
strips to femce posts, corner of barn 
or shed, or anything handy. After 
having them up now for more than 
a month, mot a hawk or crow has 
been seen On or near the premises; 
whereas before this there were daily 
visitations. The cans bump against 
each other im t:.e wind, and glisten 
in the sun, and the feathered pirates 
give us a wide berth. It is the cheap- 
est and most effective protection the 
chickens have ever had.—[A. Jeffers, 
Oceana County, Va. 

Guinea Fowls Protect Filocks—I 
like the white guinea fowl] because it 
is not so wild as the other kinds I 
have had. The hens lay nearer our 
homes, and sometimes even in the 
henhouses. They are often used for 
culinary purposes, and their meat, 
when well cooked, is relished by many 
as better than that of other poultry. 
They more quickly give alarm when 
hawks, dogs, strangers, etc, come near 
than do other fowls, and they know 
when to run to cover and better how 
to conceal themselves than most other 
farm poultry. Thus they aid in pro- 
tecting all the fowls on the farm.— 
[John G B. Erwin, 





Best Soiling Crops—The New Jer- 
sey station reports that the most suc- 
cessful soiling crops and their costs 
indicated by tests conducted at the 
station were as follows: Rye yielded 
6.38 tons per acre at a cost of $1.02 
per ton, wheat 5.3 tons per acre at 79 
cents per ton, oats and peas 8.79 tons 
at $1.41, Japanese barnyard millet 
7.05 tons at $2.59 per ton, white flint 
corn 10% tons at $1.32 per ton, cow- 
peas four tons at $2.94, cowpeas and 
kafir corn 2.75 tonsa at $4.07. Og2ets 
and Canada field peas were regarded 
as the most successful forage crops 
except alfalfa. 





Thick Wind—<A. R. B., has a seven- 


year-old Mohawk stallion that has 
some difficulty in breathing when 
driving. This trouble followed an at- 
tack of distemper, with an abscess, 
which broke on one side of neck 
only, and left the glands thickened. 
This may be a case of thick wind. On 
the other hand it very likely is what 
is cailed a roarer, due to paralysis of 
one side of the larynx, from pressure 
of enlarged glands on the nerve. 
Would advise having the horse ex- 
amined by a competent veterinarian 
if possible. In case.owner wishes to 
try treatment himself, would advise 
thoroughly blistering the throat all 
around, with any good blister. Gom- 
bault’s caustic balsam is a very 
handy and efficient preparation. 





A Bad Habit begins as * cobweb, 
but ends as a chain. 





A Serviceable Yard Trellis 


Trellises like the one shown in the 
illustration often connect the house 
with the woodshed. Cover it with 
grapevines and it will not only be an 
ornament, but a source of profit as 
well. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s. Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 
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Farmers’ Exchange Is Successful 


Another Year with the Long Island Potato Exchange Brought to Successful Close---Second Season Better Than 
the First-~Advantages of Co-operation Shown---Loyalty Needed Here as in all Organizations—Some 
Former Mistakes Corrected---Much Produce Handled---By M. G. Kains of New York 


T Riverhead, N Y, 
the Long Island potato. ex- 
change held its second annual 
meeting. Probably the small 
attendance was in part due to 
the rain which fell im the early 
morning, and also because farmers are very 
busy with their crops. The importance of 
such a meeting, however, should have packed 
the hall in which the meeting was held. 
Pres H. R. Talmage spoke briefly and infor- 
mally of the work of the exchange and laid 
special emphasis upon the advantages to be 
gained through loyalty to the exchange and 
through proper grading of products. The 
principal report was by the general manager, 
T. E. Embree, who reported in substance as 
follows: During the year meetings were held 
at loading stations 
and various other 
points to keep mem- 








bers in touch with 
what the officers 
were doing. Imme- 


diately following last 
year’s annual meet- 
ing, the manager 
took residence in 
New York city to 
handle potatoes 
which arrived from 
Orient by boat. This 
also proved a paying 
investment for pota- 
toes that came by 
rail, since it saved 
considerable long dis- 
tance telephoning. 
During the present 
season the Orient 
potatoes will be 
handled by _ special 
agents. Thus the 
manager will be able 
to handle the other 
stock in-larger vol- 
ume than last year. 

Through the field 
manager, two addi- 
tional farmers’ clubs 
or exchanges were 
formed, and many 
orders for supplies 
were secured through 





iast week,” 


is to the effect that it is impossible to secure 
an advance of price in the market, because 
the exchange is offering potatoes for less 
money in Brooklyn and New York city; on 
the other hand, the same men declare to the 
dealers that they cannot sell for less because 
the exchange puts up the prices! These peo- 
ple declare that dealers should not buy from 
the exchange, because this would give the 
exchange control of the situation. 

In spite of such misrepresentation and of 
various difficulties, the exchange handled 
422,069 bushels of produce, shipped in 706 
ears, as compared with 365,318 bushels shipped 
in 634 cars last year, an increase of 56,751 
bushels, or about 16%. During the active 
working months, August to November, the 
percentage of increase greatly exceeded this 


hundred dollars increase. It is expected that 
these commodities will be handled in car lots 
before long. While paris green was sold at 
a lower price this year than last, it is believed 
that with equal market conditions for crude 
material, the exchange can offer it for even 
less next year. It is expected that the 
exchange will ultimately handle practically 
everything needed by the farm. 


Money is Turned Many Times 

invested in 
the exchange is slightly over $20.50; that is, 
each member averages four and a fraction 
shares. There are now 603 stockholders who 
own 2492 shares at $5. This gives a paid up 
capital of $12,460 on each. The exchange has 


The average amount of money 





Lee 
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A FAVORITE VERY EARLY TOMATO 


Few tomato varieties have made so many friends as the one ill, 
Spark’s Earliana, or, as it is more popularly known, Earliana. 
bright red, extremely early sort of excellent 
home censumption, but good for market.. [t 
Stone, nor does it take well in markets which demand purple fruits. 


them, this increasing the buying power of the amount, running about ‘0% greater than last 


exchange. Closer relations have been secured 
through the field manager with all farmers’ 
organizations throughout the east, and it is 
hoped that amalgamation, more particularly 
of New York and New Jersey exchanges, will 
result. 


Some Opposition Encountered 


Many disagreeable things experienced the 
first season have been overcome, but still 
erroneous reports must be contended with. 
One of these circulated among the growers 


year, but as the exchange handled less pota- 
toes from: Orient during that year, and as 
there was practically no demand for shipping 
stock by rail, the books show a decrease in 


business for that period, but the potatoes 
handled by rail show an =increase of 
about 0%. 


The grain handling increased from $3356 
the previous year to $14,879 this year. The 
possibilities in this line for years to come 
can hardly be anticipated. The sale of paris 
green, vitriol, salsoda, lime, etc, shows several 


trated above. 
It is a rather large smooth 
flavor, easy to grow and not only useful for 

is not as: popular a variety for canning as the 


done a gross business of $407,055, having 
turned over the cap- 
‘tal about 34 times 


during the year. The 
treasurer handled an 
average of over $1300 
each working day 
during the year. 
From a_ business 
standpoint, seed po- 
tatoes should be con- 
sidered first from the 
standpoint of quality. 
While good seed may 
be purchased around 





planting time, the 

chances are that 

nothing but market 

stock would be left 

at that time. The 

best is none too good 

to buy. Purchases 

é should be made 
: direct from men who 
specialize in seed 


potato production. 
Only in this way can 
purchasers be reason- 
ably sure of the 
quality. At consid- 
erable expense, mem- 
bers of the exchange 
visited Maine, _in- 
spected the fields and 
selected dealers. Ef- 
forts during the past 
year along this line 





This is 


were discouraging, because planters did not 
the advantage and importance of 
planting first-class seed secured through the 
exchange. This is a disadvantage to the grow- 
ers themselves, as well as a hindrance to the 
progress of the exchange. 


realize 


~ 


A year ago 8276 sacks of seed 
were purchased; this year, owing to local 
conditions, the exchange bought only 6025 
sacks. Other dealers who bought only when 
there was an opportunity to make large 
profits, offered seed potatoes last season at. 
lower figures than the exchange could afford 


potatoes 


Number 25 
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to meet with its superior quality; hence the 
exchange suffered some loss and the effort 
in behalf of quality failed somewhat. For 
this reason, the manager recommends that 
seed be bought in advance only for those 
‘who indicate that they want quality and are 
willing to take chances with the exchange. 

The volume of business done by the 
exchange upon its small capital necessitated 
borrowing money at interest from the banks. 
This money could just as well have been paid 
to stockholders. 

Fertilizer Company Disappoints 

Last year 1600 tons of fertilizer and chem- 
icals were sold; this year 3953 tons. But of 
this amount only 2877 tons could be delivered 
because the fertilizer company failed to fill 
orders. This greatly embarrassed both farm- 
ers and the exchange, because it delayed 
planting and disarranged plans all around. 
Instead of having a large saving of money 
to report, the exchange has only a small 
balance in its favor. The difference between 
the number of tons sold and that delivered 
was 1076. That amount alone would have 
made a great change in-the report, but had 
the exchange been in full swing and been 
able to meet all orders, it could easily have 
sold 5000 tons, which should have saved 
between $10,000 and $15,000. The officers 
feel that no one except the fertilizer company 
is to blame and that only because it did not 
anticipate the extent of business the exchange 
would do. It was flooded with orders which 
it could not fill. 

To sum up the season’s experiences, the 
exchange is making wonderful progress in 
spite of difficulties. It is gaining ground con- 
tinually and certainly will become a larger 
factor in the business of the island, because 
of its increasing strength as a buying and 
selling organization. All that is needed is 
the loyal support of every member to build 
up business. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, E. M. 
Robinson, shows a total transaction of $407,- 
685.65, diyided as follows: 


Fertilizers and seed potatoes... $97,695.60 
Ee MUGGED OEE... coc vecesctee 4,501.47 
EE chit ad 5 cease ee eos os 552.35 
SUE SRG . sc wale «We baie we ie 14,879.63 
a ee 287,056.58 

WO do xvod eens $407,685.63 


The gross business of the previous year 
amounted to $340,434, leaving a balance in 
favor of the second year of $57,254. 

The meeting concluded with short addresses 
on the part of several members who called 
particular attention to the importance of 
grading in order to make good sales, also 
the desirability of enlarging the working cap- 
ital by the sale of stock. At the president’s 
request, M. G. Kains, associate editor of 
American Agriculturist, spoke briefly of 
the reasons why exchanges fail, and the 
importance of confidence in business, espe- 
cially with respect to the exchange itself 
and in unswerving loyalty to the manager. 


I have benefited by entering the scoring 
contest at the state college. With his entry 
the contestant is required to make out a 
report, giving in detail the whole process of 
manufacturing from the taking in of the milk 
at the weighing stand to the curing of the 
finished product. (I am speaking of cheese.) 
Experts judging the entries and rendering 
criticisms can tell just wherein there is a 
chance to improve. Although I use precau- 
tion in manufacturing and curing, I find that 
after making the six entries I have become 
more exacting in my methods and am giving 
more attention to details. I think if a larger 
number. of New York state cheesemakers 
would enter samples in cheese contests, they 
would in time be better fitted to make ideal 
products.—[Edward Miller, Lewis County, 
N Y. ’ 


FARM SPECIALTIES 
SOY BEANS AND COWPEAS 


A. B. BOSS, BEDFORD COUNTY, PA 


*In this neck of the woods, where we have 
long distances and steep hills between farms 
and the railroads, and where farms were over- 
worked by our forbears, we have an idea that 
the cheapest means of transportation of farm 
crops is the four legs of fat sheep, swine 
and steers. That sends away only about 15% 
of the soil fertility and leaves the rest to 
go back and keep the land in shape, all of 
it, if we look after our manure properly 
(which few of us do), and half of it if we 
allow our manures to lie around and leach, 
as is our-habit and was the habit of our 
ancestors many years back. 

It happens, however, that in the fattening 
of cattle the last season we have only our 
manures to show for profit, and that the 
short pasture caused by the two years of 
drouth has cut heavily into the money returns 
from dairy products. I began a series of 
experiments with soy beans and cowpeas. I 
had several ends in view. To find suitable 
varieties, to get the best habit of growth and 
best yield, to determine the value of both 
legumes for fattening cattle, swine and for 
dairying. In one way we are thankful for 
the two seasons of excessive drouth. I have 
learned a lot of things that must not be 
done and some things that ought to be done. 

The variety tests of cowpeas ineluded in 
the two years, Panmure Wonder, New Reve- 
nue, Whippoorwill, Extra Early Black Eye 
and Black. The variety tests of soy beans 
included Black Beauty and Medium Yellow 
from Illinois, and Ito San and Early Green 
from Ohio, and Extra Early Yellow from a 
Minnesota house. 

Cowpeas were planted for hay on one farm, 
for turning under on another, and for green 
soiling on a third, an acre each, and variety 
tests were begun without inoculation on a 
farm close to our village. Conditions at time 
of planting were excellent. The soiling exper- 
iment plat was planted later than the others 
and seed inoculated with bacteria. None of 
the others were inoculatec, and conditions 
were in favor of earlier planting as against 
the later. Yet the inoculated patch was the 
only successful one, the growth in the other 


patches being stunted to such a degree as to. 


make the crop worthless for all purposes, 
leaving us to make the variety test again. 
However, I know_from two years’ work, that 
the Extra Early Black Eye cowpeas will make 
seed if seasonably planted. 

The inoculation of the greén soiling patch 
was very successful, nodules of over %-inch 
in diameter being not uncommon, and the 
roots covered with them. The soy beans 
were all inoculated and never showed a sign 
of distress from the dry weather, the inocu- 
lation being successful. Black Beauty was 
the latest in its effort to make seed. Medium 
Yellow thad the heaviest fodder and the 
heaviest yield of seed. Ito San stood second 
on the list. The acre of cowpeas inoculated 
was fed to milch cows with excellent results 
in flow of milk. The soy beans will be planted 
next year more extensively. 

Since we undertook this experiment a bulle- 
tin issued by the Tennessee station gives 
some.results which are interesting as bearing 
on our desire to install cowpeas and soy beans 
for the purpose of fattening steers and 
increasing milk production. For instance, an 
acre of soy beans added three times as much 
flesh to steers as an acre of corn, and an 
acre of cowpeas twice as much as an acre of 
corn. Similar results followed in milk pro- 
duction. This was from feeding the cured 
seed and fodder. Repeated inoculation tests 
with clovers, soy beans, cowpeas, garden 
peas, field beans, etc, have shown the great 
value of inoculation in the crop inoculated 
as well as in the subsequent crop. _. 





NEW ENGLAND SHADE TOBACCO 


Shade grown tobacco forms only a small 
portion of the output in Georgia and Florida, 
and is not produced in the tobacco districts 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania or New York. In Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, along the Connec- 
ticut river valley, one of the best districts 
in New England for production of outdoor 
grown wrappers and binders, tobacco grow- 
ing under shade has had a checkered career. 
Indeed, the bright spots in early years were 
few and far between.’ Through persistent 
work, application and study it is now con- 
sidered by many to be a paying proposition, 
even more so than outdoor grown tobacco. 
One-third of an acre was grown as an exper- 
iment. In 1901 about 41 acres were produced 
under shade. Then the industry enjoyed a 
mushroom growth to about 700 acres the next 
year. The weather was not favorable to 
tobacco and many of the tobacco producing 
companies and farmers went into bankruptcy 
and lost heavily on their creps. Results the 
succeeding year were even more unfavorable 
than in 1902. 

The main reason for failure, which de- 
veloped after many experiments, was that 
the early growers had started with the wrong 
kind of tobacco. Sumatra leaf, which was 
first tried, was found to take too long to 
mature; that it was not suited for conditions. 
Some of the growers had started by growing 
a few acres of Cuban tobacco alongside of 
their Sumatra leaf, and this proved to be 
the key to their success. . 

Since 1908 the acreage devoted to shade 
grown tobacco has been increased materially. 
In 1908 about 190 acres in the Connecticut 
valley were devoted to shade grown, in 1909 
about 250, and in 1910 there will be close to 
500. This shows a very substantial increase 
in acreage, which might be taken to indicate 
that the industry is a profitable one. 

‘The largest grower of shade tobacco is the 
Connecticut tobacco corporation of Tariffville, 
managed by Marcus L. Floyd. In 1902 this 
corporation grew 100 acres of tobacco under 
cloth. In 1908 its acreage was 169, last year 
210, and this year it will grow about 270 
acres. This corporation has been one of the 
most successful as well as the largest in the 
valley. 

Selection of Uniform Plants 

“Cuban tobacco will mature much more 
quickly than any other we have ever tried, 
and we get a better type of Cuban tobacco 
than the growers who produce that variety in. 
Florida, although they are only a few miles 
from the native soil,” said Mr Floyd. 
He attributes one of the causes of success 
of the company to uniform selection of plants. 
He has done nothing by production of hybrids 
and has devoted his work to producing by 
selection. a uniform type of Cuban tobacco, 
which would be in good demand on the mar- 
ket, and claims that within the past five years 
he has not had to leave his office to sell all 
of the tobacco raised. To the jobbers, the 
Cuban wrappers sell at 50 cents to $2 per 
pound, with a large portion of them bringing 
in the vicinity of $1.50. 


Expense of Production 


The cost of protucing shade grown tobacco 
has been variously estimated from $500 to 
$1000 per acre for the first year. Mr Floyd 
estimates the total cost of tent, poles, 
wire and cloth to be about $200 an acre, 
and the total cost of producing an acre of 
shade grown tobacco about $500; in arriving at 
this estimate he distributes the cost of the 
poles and frame over a period of 10 years 
and thinks now that the frame will last much 
longer. 

Most growers of shade tobacco claim that 
it is not a poor man’s crop. It is easy to 
lose money on tobacco and the average farmer 
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eannot afford to gamble on his crop. The 
history of shade leaf in the valley, up to 
within say the past year or so, has been 
anything but encouraging to a small grower 
to even attempt to experiment with it. On 
the other hand, the demand for the past two 
years has been good, and prices paid the large 
producers have been high enough so _ they 
have made a good, substantial profit on the 
investment. One feature which holds shade 
tobacco from being planted more exten- 
sively is, the average farmer has no facilities 
for properly sorting or handling the crop. 


FINE YEAR FOR HOLSTEINS 


Splendid records of progress were reported 
at the June meeting of the Holstein-Friesian 
association. Over 300 members met at Syra- 
cuse, N Y. Resolutions were passed urging 
legislation for the regulation of the sale of 
oleo and the appointment of federal cattle 
inspectors. A sum not to exceed $4500 was 
appropriated for special awards for prize- 
winning animals in public competitions; an- 
other sum not to exceed $10,000 was appro- 
priated authorizing the board of officers to 
continue the system of prizes for authen- 
ticated butter fat records, etc; and a third 
sum not to exceed $10,000 was appropriated 
for the use of the literary committee to carry 
on such work as may be deemed proper for 
the interests of the breed. In his annual 
report the treasurer showed receipts of $130,- 
476 and a balance of $104,491 on hand. 

The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Wood of Worcester, Mass; vice- 
presidents; first, W. A. Mattison of Utica; 
second, W. F. Schilling of Northfield, Minn; 
third, William Everson of Lake Mills, Wis; 
fourth, F. P. Knowles of Auburn, Mass; sec- 
retary, Fred L. Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt; 
treasurer, Wing R. Smith of Syracuse; super- 
intendent of advanced registry, M. H. Gardner 
of Delavan, Wis. Mr Houghton reported that 
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-ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


advanced registry, Malcolm H. Gardner traced 
briefly the history of this branch of the asso- 
ciation’s business. He then said that the past 
year showed an increase of 25% over the 
registry figures of the previous year. This 
increase appea ‘s to be wholly due to the 
efforts of new men, who have come to appre- 
ciate the desirability of advanced registration. 
The number of cows tested and entered shows 


how rapidly the system is increasing in popu- . 


larity. In point of numbers New York state 
is still in the lead, but in proportional figures 
Wisconsin and Michigan lead. Some breeders 
are so much encouraged about their sections 
that they are venturing on the semi-official 
yearly or lactation tests. 

“During the past fiscal year,’’ reported Mr 
Gardner, ‘‘our breeders have had 3264 cows 
under test for periods of not less than seven 
consecutive days. Of these cows reported, 68 
began their official records not less than eight 
months after freshening and 73 completed 
semi-official yearly or lactation records. Of 
the_3123 ordinary records reported, 86 were 
extended to 14 days, three to 21 days, 175 to 
30 days, three to 60 days and five to an irregu- 
lar number of days. 

“This herd of 3124 animals, of which nearly 
one-half were heifers with first or second 
calves, produced within a period of seven 
consecutive days 1,248,006.1 pounds milk, con- 
taining 43,695.365 pounds butter fat, thus 
showing an average of 3.5% fat. The average 
production for each animal was 399.5 pounds 
milk, containing 13,987 pounds butter fat, 
equivalent to 57.1 pounds or over 27 quarts 
of milk a day and 16% pounds of the best 
commercial butter a week.’’ This weekly 
average production of milk is 4.3 pounds 
increase over last year’s record and the per 
cent of fat 0.04 of 1% and the equivalent 
butter production 1-3 of a pound. 

“To the close of the last fiscal year a 
total of 12,651 animals have been admitted to 
entry in the advanced registry, of which num- 
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W AND HER NINE PIGS 


is certainly a money-maker for her owner. 
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Nine thrifty, vigorous pigs will, 


when mature, bring in a'tidy sum. They put on fat rapidly, are docile and easily handled. 
Poland-Chinas have brought wealth to many an American farmer. 


the receipts of the secretary’s office have 
reached a total of $70,777. 

In his annual address Pres C. W. Wood 
spoke comprehensively of the work of the 
association throughout the United States. He 
especially felicitated-the character of mem- 
bership, the progress the association has been 
making, the work of the literary committee, 
the volume of business of the advanced reg- 
istry and the work of the secretary’s office. 
Among his recommendations he advised con- 


tinuing along present lines of management - 


with increasing energy. 
In his report as superintendent-of thé 
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ber 837 were bulls. During the past year 
2233 cows and 132 bulls have been admitted 
as original entries, while 1031 cows and 110 
bulls have been admitted to re-entry under 
the rules governing such re-entries. The 
total of entries for the year is 3506, as against 
2602 reported by me one year ago; an increase 
of nearly 35%.’’ The receipts of the office for 
the year show a business of over $11,200 with 
a cash balance on hand of over $375. 

Within the last few days the Holstein asso- 
ciation has sent out from headquarters -at 
‘Brattleboro, Vt, interesting facts about the 
‘wonderful cow DeKol Queen La Polka 24d, 
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owned by Clayton Sisson, living near Norwich, 
N Y¥. The record made by this marvelous 
cow is as follows: Butter record, seven days, 
35.34 pounds, and for 30 days, 145.1 pounds; 
milk record, one day, 124 pounds, and for 
eight days, 841.8 pounds. Her milk record 
for 30 days was 3377 pounds. The owner asks 
$10,000 for this cow, which is six years old. 


CULTIVATING POTATOES 


€. B. SMITH, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

After potatoes are up cultivation should 
be shallow, 2 to 3 inches deep, and level 
culture maintained the season through. Cul- 
tivate as soon after every rain as the ground 
is workable, often enough to keep down the 
weeds and keep the top soil loose and mellow. 
The time to plant potatoes, either early or 
late varieties, is just as soon as danger from 
frosts is passed. There is a notion that by 
late planting there is less danger from drouth 
and bugs, but late planting also shortens the 
season of growing the vines and likewise 
shortens the final yield. 

By early and deep plowing and by frequent 
cultivation the farmer can preserve enough 
spring rains in his soil to meet the ordinary 
drouths, and by the use of paris green he 
can easily keep down the bugs. An extra 
month’s growth of vines resulting from early 
planting frequently means an extra 50 to 75 
bushels potatoes per acre. 


PUSHING ALONG THE PIGS 
A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


Pork producers to get most out of their 


pig crop must have them grow fast from 
start to finish. In order to do this good 
judgment must be used with the pigs from 
the very start. If the sow is fed a little 
too much, a case of scours is likely to be 
on hand, and the pigs will get a setback 
that will take them several weeks to get 
over. 


When troubled in this way I usually suc- 
ceed in getting scours stopped by feeding 
the sow a few drops of laudanum in her feed 
twice a day for a few feeds. Charcoal fed 
to the sow will also stop scours in the pigs, 
and is a cheap and less risky remedy than 
laudanum. After the pigs are two weeks 
old there is not much danger from scours, 
and they will stand pretty heavy feeding. 
I have succeeded in :naking a good-sized lit- 
ter of pigs on one sow weigh an average 
of from 30 to 35 pounds at eight weeks 
old on clover and corn alone. They were 
allowed a clover pasture and fed about all 
the corn they would eat twice a day. I 
usually feed liberally of middlings, however, 
and also feed some artichokes and small pota- 
toes when there is not pasture for the sows. 
The pigs are weaned at cight weeks and fed 
a liberal ration of middlings and corn meal. 
Whole corn is fed sometimes. 

The sows are bred for two litters a year, 
and if we have a surplus of pigs we can 
sell them at a fair price. As to how much 
a spring pig should weigh the next fall, much 
depends upon the treatment. I have made 
them grow a little over a pound a day for 
every day of their i:ves, and I think this 
is the most economical feeding; however, if 
we are scarce of grain and have plenty of 
pasture, it may sometimes be more economical 
to allow them to depend more on the pasture 
during the summer months. 

When we have mast in the forest, the 
shotes that are allowed to shift for them- 
selves to a large extent get fat on the acorns 
and cost very little to their owner. We 
had a bunch of shotes get very fat on the 
mast only a year or two ago, and we got a 
good price for the pork. These shotes did 
not cost us $2 each for feed, and they brought 
us from $8 to $9 each. 
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STALLIONS AND MARES 





ELWoOoD 8. AKIN 
172 South St., Auburn, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE Ande Whe Mlle 38 Slae 





¥ sows 

ET ‘ittereboth breeds — 
Se tare y ee Chester White and Large 

Yontahire swingin 


east. 
Prices reasonable. Write for description. 
Heart's nutes Tar S Ohazy, New York 
Hamilton, Mgr. 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


Never known to have cholera. Largest herd in the 
nited States. Five Big Herd Boars. 1g ~ b 

Bred Gilts and Pigs not akin for sale. nam 

for reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OH 
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. Spri: all sol 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires (oui) Satn coe 
for twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large 
lusty pige at eight weeks. J, 8, CURTIS, Box £72, Rochester, NY 





SHROPS HIRES, 
YEARLING RAMS 


re | by first prize winners at English Royal. 
ood individuals, well bred, moderate prices. 
PENSHURS'T FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
od fe 


Shro: edaigea 


Nutwood pl 4, 


FOR SAL 


two to A it months old. ee 
your wants a my prices 
OHA’. L. WEED, LANARK, 


ILLINOIS 
RYANOGUE FARM 


Brewster, N. Y., consigns 


15 Head ™ 


Middle 
ale to be held at Belmont Park, 
Syrenice $ , Pa., on June 21st, 1910. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONARD SMITH, mnesueita, N.Y. 


EDGEWATER FARMS 
High-Class Imported Guernseys 
F. 0, BENHAM & SON, - CANANDAIGUA, 8. Y 

IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES 


sired by ping oft the Mh as gg Bs whose sire is 
De Koi 2d’ r Boy 3d, 





0 istered ones 
tewram 3 £0 close, ¢ 
Syracuse, x. 





Shorthorn bulls one 
goer old. Poland-China 
either sex, from 























nds. $100 ai W “ have froot of hi 
two months old that I Poeun’ coli an iguons 


write just what you want in first te le 
W. A, CARR "Tully, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE 


Johanna mi, per A. R. O. dam, a grandson 
of King § cps tn greatest producing sire and dam 
"ee A. wget 





Fort Piaia, N. ¥. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 


From 30-1b. sires. Ready for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, NY 


BULL CALF FOR SALE 


SIRE—CHRISTOPHER COLUMBO. = 
VELD PIETERTJE DE Kon eae 


ZOLLER BROS., 








Hammond, N. ¥. 


Trout Brook «¢ Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calv es | 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. ¥. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
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LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 
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Sheep Dog Trials, Their Methods 


GEORGE T. BURROWS OF LIVE STOCK 
JOURNAL, ENGLAND 








It seems incredible that the agri- 
culturists of Great Britain should be 
able to teach farmers of Ainerica any- 
thing concerning agricultural shows, 
or how to enhance the popularity or 
increase interest in a state fair. At 
many of Britain’s agricultural shows 
sheep dog trials are held in the sum- 
mer, the sole idea of these compe- 
titions being that the dogs shali pen 
a certain number of sheep in the 
neatest possible manner and in the 
least time. The greatest one-day show 
or fair is held at Tring park. The 
secretary of the great one-day show, 
Frank J. Brown, during the past win- 
ter was approached by the state fair 
authorities of Minnesota, Iowa, Illi- 
nois and other states for information 
concerning sheep dog trials. The 
sequel is R. S. Piggin, a noted English 
judge of such events, and an author- 
ity upon the sheep dog, is to leave 
Britain in the fall and will possibly 
take with him a coterie of sheep dogs 
which have won honors in England. 
It is his intention to put those dogs 
through their facings in public, and 
Britishers feel convinced even now, if 
they know their Yankee cousins, those 
dogs will never be allowed to return 


to England. They are sure to be 
eagerly bought on your side of the 
Atlantic. 


Very little is gained from watching 
trials except that they teach spectators 
much in the matter of grasping the 
possibilities of the sheep dog as ,a 
silent and sure worker. The condi- 
tions under which prizes are awarded 
are as follows: 

Class 1—To the exhibitor who shall 
pen in the best manner and quigkest 
time three sheep (a distance of 400 
yards intervening) with the use of one 
dog. First prize amounts to £8, sec- 
ond £4, third £2, fourth £1. Not more 
than four dogs may be entered by one 
competitor, but any dog entered may 
be substituted by another if the 
original entry is unable to run. 

Class 2—To the exhibitor who shall 
pen in the best manner and quickest 
time the sheep (same distance) with 
the use of two dogs. Prize money is 
the same as above. 


What the Dogs Must Accomplish 


The mode of procedure at English 
trials is this: The sheep are liberated 
and the dog is turned toward them. 
He has to drive them through hur- 
dies of many shapes with puzzling 
apertures. These openings are ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and the dog, di- 
rected by whistles, calls or signals, by 
arms and hands, drives the sheep on 
from one set of hurdles to another. 
There are four or six narrow apertures 
through which the sheep must be 
driven successfully. The final act is 
the driving into a square pen of four 
hurdles. The man who owns or con- 
trols the dogs must stay within a 
railed or flagged-off circle, because he 
has trained his dogs to answer his 
calls of advice. 


English Advice on Dog Training 


Training a young dog which never 
had the benefit of seeing an older dog 
at work is a difficult business. It is 
best to teach a dog when he is young 
If possible, let him have a run with 
an old dog at the ga..e, but check 
any inclination to play. If you have 
no opportunity to let a young dog 
learn something of the early tricks of 
sheep driving, it is best to begin de- 
terminedly with him at home. The 
first lesson is obedience, of course, 
and right on top of that get him into 
the habit of “lying down” when told. 
If he will not ‘e down and stay there, 
get hold of him and spread him out 
on all fours and hit him: (not very 
hard) until he realizes what is meant. 
your hat or handkerchief by 


him to “mind,” and that conveys 





quicker to him the idea his duty is 
to protect something belonging to you. 
Next let him become accustomed to 
driving stock. Practice first with a 
herd of cattle, if possible, and make 
him understand your movements of 
stick or arms, and cries or calls, and 
above all, see he “mouths” the stock 
carefully. If he once gets hold of the 
biting habit he will go from bad to 
worse. When driving sheep it is espe- 
cially desirous that he should nct bite 
them; indeed, it is imperative. 


What Calls to Use 

Some people have asked what cries 
or calls a dog will answer best. I 
think it does not matter in what 
language you address a dog, so long 
as he does what you want to accom- 
plish. I’ve trained all kinds of dogs 
by means of all kinds of noises and to 
realize the meaning of all sorts of 
jibberish. You should, however, train 
your dog to “hold them round,” for 
those three words seem very expressive 
to a sheep dog. He becomes accus- 
tomed to turning the stock around 
when he hears the expression a few 
times. It is well to let him drive a 
flock of sheep into a corner of a field 
and make him stay there with them, 
keeping or “holding” them there as 
long as you wish. 

Now a word as to the breeds of dog 
used in Britain for these trials. Many 
of America’s agriculturists will be 
surprised when they see the cosmo- 
politan breed or type of some of the 
dogs which are coming over to your 
side to show you ihe way to run trials. 
They are hardly any breed at all. Of 
course, there is a sheep dog strain 
somewhere, and if it is thought the 
rough-coated sheep dogs you see ‘in 
pictures are the best workers in trials 
of this sort, there will be some disap- 
pointment. True it is, one of the 
most useful sheep herders is the old 
English sheep dog, the shaggy-coated 
dog one sees in art prints, but I am 
afraid you will find the best @€xponent 
of the sheep . og trial business in the 
smooth-coated collie, perhaps half 
collie and half lurcher or nondescript, 
but certainly the smooth-coated collie 
has pride of place. 





String Halt—G. D., New Jersey, has 
an il-year-old horse that is troubled 
with string halt, which seems to be 
getting worse, String halt is an affec- 
tion of the nerves or nerve that pre- 
sides over the flexor muscles of the 
hind leg, and can be permanently 
cured only by a surgical operation, 
severing @ nerve or a tendon. Even 
the operation is not always successful. 
I would suggest that the animal be 
carefully handled, as excitement tends 
te increase the trouble. 
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age of 2 yrs. 5 mos. The highest 
py fey ag ae was less than 700 lbs. 
of butter in the year. this show the 
of the Brookside Herd Stock? wn ore 
need of good Holsteins, get them herd 
where the good ones are bred. 350 to choose 
Jrom. Prices reasonable. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., 
Liverpool, - 








HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN GATTLE 


Established by Henry Stevens in 1876 


TO SELECT FROM 
offers a rare opportun 

high-class c rar 

secure or 

their herd. If lookiag 

cattle at a Zo. this is the a 

now isthetime. We w: ite BROOKSIDE 
STOCK FARM, Meary Lacona, N.Y. 














LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
only herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 nds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 


E. A. POWELL, 


904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS 


SPECIAL OFFERING FOR THIS WEEK 

The registered Holstein bull, Star Farm Pauline But- 
ter King: ear oe ae born May 25, 1910; a grandson 
of the 10,000 Milk and Butter King; dam, a 70 lbs. 
cow; value $85.00, SPECIAL, $42.50. Only one can get 





him. acceptance wins These bulls 
give the highest satisfaction. I have scores of testi- 
monial letters. Please read this one: 


Hin, Hesate Jo Beta, Parkton, Md., May 17, 1910. 

Recetved the calf all 0. K. this evening. Am 

hile Let me know what you have in 
pager ag cebehetrg = rae 

S We hate coe % toe Sow ry 150 applica- 
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tions h for Genet since March 14, i910. 
period of *%, months, every section of 
America. 


representin, 
including orders from South 
Address HORACE CL. BROWSON, Dept. 6, CORTLAND, A. ¥ 








“At this season 
of the year 


when milk products me pe =! lowest, if 
you would make a profit on irying you 
po have * have the very best cows 
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purchasing. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 





BARDIN’S 


HOLSTEIN FARMS 
25 SEPT. COWS 


JUNE COWS 
Ranging In price from $85 to $115 
E. C. BARDIN, W. Winfield, N. Y 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


90 rates 0 





e je Holstein cows ens A a 
Orders filled as they are received uni “of sold. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 


Cortland, N. ¥. - «= = Phone 5028Z 


Helfers and Bulls — 





A few Cg yk sale. The ices are 
HERE'S YOUR GCGHANGE. 
ALTON MILLER, : Ft Plain, N.Y. 








have a reputa- 


HOLSTEINS 


I now have 20 large, very 
nicely marked cows from 4 to 7 years, due to 
— in August, September and October; 
also 20 just fresh and that will freshen this 
mo»th. I have several registered Holstein 
calves ‘e* sale both bulls and netiers. 

V. D. ROBINSON, Edmestou, N. ¥. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
you by mail or here at school. 121 students 
attended last term. ‘The largest school of 
the kind in the. world, Next term opens 
August 1. Auctioneer Joker 50c per year. 


Missouri Auction School, 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Me. 


Leore Austioncoring 


independent Auctioneer- 
Gabthon treet you erie today, 
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ing opens July 


Carey M. Jones, Pree., 2856-2858 Washington Bipd., Chieace. UL. 


























Rape a Great Forage Crop 
0. F. TAYLOR, ILLINOIS 


I have given rape a thorough trial 
and have found it a most valuable 
crop for summer and fall pasture, 
partly on account of its providing ex- 
cellent pasture until late in the fall 
and also because it is very useful in 
cleaning the land. It does not, how- 
ever, provide a proper food for milch 
cows, owing to its flavoring the milk 
and butter somewhat similarly to tur- 
nip tops. But as food for dry cattle, 
sheep and hogs it is most excellent, 
furnishing an abundant pasture from 
the middle of July until very late in 
the fall if cattle are given their lib- 
erty. 

The expense of growing . rape is 
very trifling, as the seed costs but a 
few cents per pound. From two to 
three pounds is sufficient for an acre, 
providing it is sown in drills, which 
is the proper way. Any soil which 
will produce a good crop of turnips 
will give a good crop of rape. The 
preparation of the ground should be 
much the same as that for turnips, 
although personally I have usually 
sown rape on ground so much over- 
run with weeds as to be unfit for a 
spring crop. This is where I found 





DAIRY MANAGEMENT 


Recommends Silo and Silage 
D. C. DEAN, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICH 

Now is the time to look over the 
Silos to see if they need repairs; or 
if you have not yet built one, get in 
line and begin to look up the different 
makes. At present there are so many 
good ones on the market at reason- 
able prices it is hard to choose. Many 
are in favor of the concrete blocks. 
One of my neighbors is putting in his 
time rainy days making the biocks, 
and as soon as there is a lull in the 
spring work will begin the erection 


of one. It-is necessary to paint the 
inside of these concrete silos with a 
coat of venetian red, as sometimes 


they prove porous and let out mois- 
ture, which means to let in air, and 
this is bad for silage. 

I find that one of my silos needs 
to be rebuilt after 12 years of 
service, and I am thinking strongly 
of removing the wood work and 
building from my stone base, which 
is 8 feet deep and in good condition, 
with concrete blocks. This will be 
less trouble, and, I think, more eco- 
nomical, than to build anew in some 
other location. My three silos are 
located in the middle of my barn be- 





A MUCH COMPLIMENTED AYRSHIRE COW 


The animal 


here pictured, Garclaugh Flirt, has been the recipient of 


many prizes at the fairs, including first at Columbus, O, first and cham- 


pion at both Wheeling and Louisville, 
second at Springfield, 
This .animal] will be rity no middle states Ayrshire 
2 91 


medal at- Memphis, 
dairy show. 
to be held at Philadelphia June 


one great advantage from the crop. 
I would work the ground over once 
er twice before or during seeding, 
then after seeding give it the neces- 
sary special work and sow the rape in 
drills about 2 feet apart. By this 
means the ground can be worked with 


scufier or horse hoe until the rape 
has covered it over. With. suitable 
growing weather, this only requires 


about a month or six weeks. 


Where the ground is moderately 
strong and has been well prepared, 
rape usually grows from 2 feet to 


30 inches high, and is fully ready to 
either cut and haul to the stable or 
turn -stock on at from six to eight 
weeks after being sown. If intended 
for pasture, stock should be - turned 
onto it at eight weeks, and if the 
larger leaves are eaten off at this 
time a fresh, tender crop quickly fol- 
lows. I find that more and better 
pasture can be obtained in this way 
than if left untouched until fall. 

Rape may be sown with a fair 
chance of success any time from May 
1 until July 1. The crop may be har- 
vested by cutting with a scythe and 
throwing in small heaps, which can 
be hauled to the stable as required. 
Animals should not be turned onto 
rape while it is wet with dew or rain 
unless they have had freedom to it 
previously. 


second 
Ill, 


at Nashville, first and 
and second at the national 
sale 


tween the horse and cow barns, s0 
the silage is always warm, as well 
as convenient to feed. . 


Uses Cuban Giant Corn 


I have used the Cuban giant corn 
for 11 years in my silos; the first 
year I used the Leaming. The Cuban 
Giant is a southern corn, but will 
ripen almost every year in this vicin- 
ity, if put in by May 10. The seed 
I am using was ripened here, and 
it is a great yielder, both of large 
ears and much fodder. I have had 
it grow from 14 to 17 feet high on 
alfalfa sod, and 124 feet is about the 
average on well-mulched, gravelly 
loam. This corn is as sweet and suc- 
culent as Evergreen corn, and de- 
licious for the table, as well as can- 
ning purposes. It is very much 
sweeter than the Leaming or Red 
Cob, besides yielding more leaves. 
When we Rave a good corn year, 
eight acres will fill my three silos, 
which hold 140 tons of silage, and 
the .most I have ever used was 12 
acres. Last y.ar it cost me 62 cents 
a ton to put it in the silos, and sure- 
ly you. cannot get anywhere so cheap 
a succulent ration as this has proven 
to be. 

One man .says more tons can be 
raised on an acre when corn is plant- 
ed in check rows than when drilled. 


My experience is different from his. 
When I can raise 600 bushels of corn 
o five acres of land when drilled, I 
think I could not do better when 
checked. This I have done repeated- 
ly and shall still continue to drill In 
my corn, 

Again, he says by 
become mature before cutting, the 
tendency to become sour in the silo 
is overcome. I again differ with him, 
for in the 12 years I have put it up 
I have never had sour silage. The 
time to put it in and secure the 
best results, both for feeding and 
succulence, is when beginning to 
glaze and dent. Corn fed when ripe 
to milch cows is never thoroughly dl- 
gested. Some recommend caution in 
locating the silos away from the 
milking room, as milk will become 
tainted if exposed to the odors at 
milking time, and state that it should 
not be fed before milking time, 
owing to its tendency to taint the 
milk, My silos open into the milking 
room, but in 12 years I have never 
had one batch of tainted milk, and 
as for some years I raised on an av- 
erage. from 10 to 20 babies, with 
mothers who were always on the 
lookout for taint, I am sure this must 
be a mistake. I can get the year 
around more for my milk than any- 
one in this vicinity, and could not be- 


allowing corn to 


gin to supply the demand for the} 
milk I put on the market. 

By all means, if you have not built 
a silo, begin now to get things in 
readiness, even if you have to deny 


yourself in some other way to accom- | 


plish the same, It will pay you in 
the long run,- and you will wonder 
why you ever put it off so long when 
you find how much work it will save 
you next winter at feeding time. 


> 


Do Your Cows Pay? 








Bulletin 322, 
York agricultural experi- 
ment station, for every farmer who 
produces milk. The bulletin is based 
upon the work of the station herd and 
shows the result of careful breeding 
and selection for years, together with 
the great differences that were found 
between individual‘ cows. The best 
cow of the herd, which held her 
place for four years, gave three times 
as much milk as the poorest cow in 
each of three seasons; and it cost 
only one-tenth more to feed the good 
cow than to feed each poor one. 
Similar or worse conditions exist in 
many herds in the state. Even the 
poorest cow in this herd paid for her 
feed, for she produced butter 
from 25 to 83° cents a pound, but the 
station has records of herds in the 
state that average only 80 pounds of 
butter to the cow, bringing in a gross 
return of $26 a head. How much it 
cost to feed those herds probably no 
one knows, but the least the station 
is able to carry any cow through a 
year on feed alone is $47.50. If these 
poor herds gave an average of only 
$26 worth of product in a year, $20 
less than it cost the station to keep 
this lightest cost cow, how much did 
the poor cows of those herds lose 
their owners? Cow keepers will be 
interested: in this bulletin, for it gives 
very accurate data for production and 
food cost of that production, of 19 
cows yearly for three years. It might 
be stated that the station herd con- 
sists of Jersey and Jersey grades and 
has been built up at small cost just 
as‘any farmer could build up his own 
herd, until it averages more than 6000 
pounds yearly to the cow and 5.5% fat. 
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Wheat for Pullets—TI like wheat best 
as a ration for young growing pullets 


prior to and during the molting 
period. I give free range and have 
excellent success with my chicks.— 


[John Winter, Wisconsin. 
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GET OUT 
QUICK 


That is what happens to disk-filled and other 
common, complicated cream separators when 
farmers try them in comparison with simple, 
sanitary, easy to clean, wear-a-lifetime 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 
=Why? Because 

















All there Scommon, co 1- 
ls to the 

Simple 
Sharples 3 

Deiry their top-heavy 
Tubelar bowls contain- 








fing to 
r. disks or other 
* parts as hard 
>. \to clean. 















Because Sharples Dairy 
Tubulars have suspend- 
ed, self-balancing bowls 
containing neither disks nor other contraptions, 
and produce twice the skimming force, skim 
twice as clean, skim faster and wash several 
Sees easier than common separators. That is 
farmers all over te world call Tubulars 
e World's Best 


World's biggest separator works. Brancl 
factories in Canada and Germany. Sales easily 
exceed most, if not all, others combined. Prob- 
ably replace more common separators than any 
one maker 
of such ma- 
chines sells. 

Write for 
catalogue 
No. 100 








THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
IiL., Sea F cisco, Oal., o 
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CREAM 


US. SEPARATOR 


Holds World's Record 
0138 of 1% 
Send for Catalogue B-6 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls. Vt. 










Don’t Have a Blind One 


‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 
Cptraimiay, Cataract 


junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
er from diseased eyes. 
re trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
apestive of of the length of time the animal has 
No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use “ VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded if under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 


WSi0 Remedy Ass'n, Dept A, 1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, til, 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“Ano inbicesTion CURE ; 


The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
Send fer 


20 years sale. 
booklet 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third cag 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers. or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON. REMEDY CO.. Toledo, Ohio 
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OK CHAMPION SPRAYER 


Just the machine 
you need - to save 
ped crop from 
estruction by 









to perfection. 
ang features 


ALL BRAS 

Double hon Actin i Pressure Bronze Ball 
Valve upres ng. High, Pe Relief Valve. We 
will be pleased to send you our 


LARGE CATALOGUE FREE 


describing the O K Champion Line of Potato 
Machinery and name you price on application. 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
159 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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CIDER PRESSES 


‘Zhe Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Preas 
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All sizes. We have had 
33 years’ experience and ’ 


Can save you money. Th 
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Menarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
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Can’t Wear, Tear or Lose Out. 


spe latest thing for marking stock. Write for 
eircular. It is free. Doitnow. Absolutely ~~ 


UIVE STOGK MARKER CO., Box 145, Geneva, Ni 
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LIVE ISSUES OF THE ‘DAY 
INSURING AGAINST FARM LOSSES 


Interesting Points About Fire Insurance on Farm Property—-Why 
Rates Are High—Insuring Against Weather Conditions and 
Live Stock Diseases--By John Y. Beaty of Massachusetts 


For some time I had been aware 
the cost of fire insurance on farm 
buildings is higher than that on prop- 
erty in the city, and not long ago a 
conversation with one of my neigh- 
bor made me think that insurance 
companies are perhaps charging too 
much for fire insurance on country 
property. Accordingly, I made a 
visit to some leading insurance of- 
fices to find out the true facts, 

I was not a little surprised to find 
that few insurance companies will 
insure farm property. The  vice- 
president of one well-established 
company told me he had tried out 
the proposition carefully, and had 
found absolutel no money in carry- 
ing farm insurance. Accordingly, his 
company had dropped out. of the 
business many years ago. 

He seemed to be willing to talk, 
so I asked him to be frank and teil 
me just why the insurance companies 
do not care to take farm property. 
He told me there are many risks, the 
chief of which is that there is more 
danger of farm property being de- 
stroyed by fire than there is of prop- 
erty in the city. Practically every 
country home is without fire protec- 
tion of any kind. Very few farms 
have a water supply sufficient to fight 
a fire, and very few have chemical 
fire extinguishers in the buildings. 
When there is a loss on country prop- 
erty, it is generally a total loss, while 


in the city, where there is excellent 
fire protection, the loss is generally 
small 


Why Insurance Rates Are High 


“IT am going to be quite frank,” he 
said, “and tell you that farmers are 
much more careless with their prop- 
erty than city owners, “any, many 
farm buildings are unpainted and 
seldom repaired. Refuse is left ly- 
ing about and it would seem that 
some farmers are really inviting ca- 
tastrophe. This condition is worse 
on mortgaged farms and farms occu- 
piled by tenants. The- greatest risk 
on farm prorerty is on a mortgaged 


farm occupied by a tenant, and very 
few insurance companies will take 
such a risk at all,” 

After I got to thinking this con- 
versation over I was forced to admit 
‘to myself that what my friend had 


; told me was true. 


|have plenty of 


' 


} 


| partment, 
| tirely 
| generally 
| business 


Men who have a 
mortgace on their farms and 
insurance on th r 
are sometimes better off if 
their buildings burn than if they do 
not, for the insurance will amount 
to more than the farm itself is worth. 
These conditions, however, are not 
true on farms that are well cared for. 
I know of many sets of buildings that 
are kept well painted and somewhat 
protected from fire. These the in- 
surance companies would be glad to 
insure. Small hand chemical fire ex- 
tinguishers are not very expensive, 
and when a few of these are hung in 
the farm buildings the risk of fire 
loss is much less. 

Most of the insurance on farm 
buildings is carried by mutual com- 
panies. Some of the state granges 
kave a mutual fire insurance de- 
While not always en- 
these companies are 
successful with the 
than the stock companies, 
because they are better acquainted 
with the conditions on the various 
farms and are in a position to judge 
the probability of fire loss’ better 


large 


property 


profitable, 
more 


than strangers. 

The secret of profit in insuring 
farm buildings against fire is to vb- 
solutely refuse to insure buildings 
'that are not. well cared for, and in 
which the owner does not take any 
special pride. A well-kept lawn, 
carefully trimmed trees and well- 
painted buildings have a great deal 
of influence on the insurance agent 
when he makes his estimate on the 
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proposition of insuring build- 
ings against loss. 

{ was inquisitive enough to ask the 
various insurance men just how their 


rates are decided upon, and I discov- 


your 


ered that rates are entirely different 
in different states, and that they are 
made in different ways. In some 


states there is a committee composed 
of men of long experience represent- 
ing all of the companies operating in 
the state. 

These men decide what the rates 
shall be on various kinds of property 


and none of the companies are sup- 
posed to deviate from these rates. In 
other states the state laws control 
the rates to a considerable extent. 
From what I learned I am satisfied 


that insurance companies are not 
changing more than is necessary for 
farm insurance. 


Losses Through Lightning 

While I was on this hunt for infor- 
mation I settled a few points that 
had been in doubt in my mind. “In 
the first place, I found that insurance 
against lightning can be secured in a 
fire insurance policy without extra 
cost. Practically all companies will 
put this clause in the policy if it is 
insisted upon. Some companies put 
it in without the farmer asking for 
it; others-do not insert it unless it is 
asked for. This clause covers dam- 
age done by lightning when no fire 
ensues. It very often happens that 
lightning strikes a building and dam- 
ages it considerably, but is not fol- 
lowed by a fire. 

The amount of damage done is gen- 
erally settled by threesappraisers, one 
chosen by the company, one chosen 
by. the insured, and the third 
chosen by these two. In nine cases 
out of 10 claims are settled without 
difficulty. 

In most policies covering farm im- 
plements is a clause that provides 
for payment of loss of farm machin- 
ery in proportion to the value.of the 
whole. This is v-lucble to the farm- 
er because it allows him to keep his 
machines in different buildings. 
Sometimes when the insurance is 
taken out, certai. valuable imple- 
ments are housed in one building, 
and during the year it is necessary to 


move these implements to another 
building. If it vere not for the 
above clause implements destroyed 


in a building different from the one 
in which they were housed at time 
of taking insurance would not be 
paid for at au. 


Windstorms and Tornadoes 


The large stock insurance companies 
find a profitable business in insuring 
buildings against loss by windstorms 
and tornadoes. Except for a few 
western and southern states which 
are recognized to be in the tornado 
belt, insurance on buildings for loss 
by windstorms can be secured very 
cheaply. It‘is, how’ ‘er, a very irreg- 
ular proposition. After a destructive 
tornado in a eertain secion every 
farmer in that vicinity will buy tor- 
nado insurance. But if there is no 
further damage he will disco- tinue 
his payments on this and not take 
out tornado in.urance again until 
after anoth heavy storm, 


Insurance on Crops and Live Stock 


A few local companies carry in- 
surance on standing crops against 
hail and damage by other adverse 


weather conditions. In the tobacco 
growing districts there are mutual 
companies of tobacco growers for in- 
suring against lo-ses by hail. These 
companies are generally managed by 
unpaid officers and the funds are di- 
vided up at the end of each year, 
whether there has been loss or not. 
While they are useful in many in- 
stances, they are not as reliable as a 
well-established stock company might 
be. If there is sufficient money in 
the treasury at the time of the loss 
to pay for it, it is paid, but if there 
is not it is paid only in proportion to 
the amount of money on hand. The 
premium is gencrally $5 an acre for 
$100 insurance. 

In some of the western states local 
companies are springing up that 
agree to insure live stock against 
cholera and other disease epidemics, 
These are not well founded as yet, 
but if well managed may find an im- 
portant place in the insurance busi- 
ness in the near future. 





Cultivating the Corn Crop—tThe es- 
sential thing in corn cultivation is to 
keep the ground free from weeds and 
covered with a soil mulch. The results 
of 56 tests at 17 different agricultural 
experiment stations show an average 
increase of 42%, resulting from. shal- 
low cultivation, as compared with 
deep cultivation. In moist years cul- 
tivation is of less importance than in 
dry years. 
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Sweet Potato Enemies 


The sweet potato crop is subject to 
more or less serious injury from in- 
sect pests. All of the really injuri- 
ous species attack the plants in the 
early stages of their growth in the 
field. This is usually some time after 
the middle of May. The danger pe- 
riod lasts until the plants have taken 
hold and have begun to grow vigor- 
ously. In recent years the tendency 
has been to risk frosts in early fall 
and plant late. 

The Troublesome Flea Beetle 

One of the most troublesome in- 
sects is the sweet potato flea beetle. 
It is about 1-16 


inch long and 
has a  brassy- 
brown coat. 
The hind legs 
are construct- 
ed for leaping, 
and it gets 


about in this 
manner almost 
as much as by 
the use of its 





wings. In the 
early morning 
_ FLEA BEETLE and evening 
and in wet, 


cloudy weather it is less active and 
may be taken on the leaves. 

These beetles live through the win- 
ter in rubbish, under logs, stones, or 
masses of leaves, Early in May, when 
the weather becomes warm, they 
leave their winter quarters and seek 
food. They chew out narrow grooves 
or channels on either the upper or 
under side of the leaves. These chan- 
nels are at first close to and parallel 
with some of the principal veins. If 
the weather happens to be dfy and 
hot, the entire plant will probably 
die. If weather conditions are right, 
the plant may take held before the 
leaves die and soon get beyond the 
reach of the insects. 

To destroy this insect an applica- 
tion of arsenical poison may be used. 
The simplest plan is to dip the plants 
before setting in a mixture of one 
pound 14% arsenate of lead to 10 gal- 
lons water. If 12% arsenate of lead 
is used, one pound should be added 
to six gallons water. This will not in- 
jure the plants in any way. Spraying 
will not answer the same purpose as 
dipping, because it is impossible to 
coat the leaves on the under side. 


Gold Bugs or Tortoise Beetles 

This insect eats into the leaves ir- 
regularly. The plants are sometimes 
attacked in the 
forcing bed, but 
more often af- 
ter they are set 
in the field. 
The shape is a 
somewhat 
squared oval, 
very flat be- 
neath and not very convex above. The 
beetles are a beautiful golden color. 
There are four varieties of this beetle. 
The one of which larve are here pic- 
tured is known as the two-striped 
beetle. It is the most abundant and 
most injurious of all the gold bugs. 
It appears early and stays late. It is 
less than % inch in length. On each 
wing cover are two black stripes. 

The golden tortoise beetle is larger 
and less common than tke _ two- 
striped variety. It is fully 4% inch 
long, very active, and fifes readily 
when disturbed. It is golden yellow 
in color. The black-legged tortoise 
beetle is larger than the other two, 
and is found only In small numbers. 


OCutworms Easily Destroyed 


Bran is very attractive to cutworms 
and they may be killed in the field 
by the use of poisoned bran. They 
take this food in preference to the 
green plants. To poison the bran mix 
one pound white arsenate and paris 
green with 50 pounds bran and five 
pounds powdered sugar. Add water 
enough to moisten thoroughly. A 
spoonful of this to a hill of plants 
will attract every cutworm in the 
field in two or three nights, 
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Minor Cereals Are Promising The Damaged Apple Prospects | 


B. W. SNOW 





Weather conditions-since the first of 
April have, in the main, been favor- 
April have, on the main, been favor- 
able for the minor crops of small 
grains. The condition of rye is 
reported at 90.9, a figure 1.6 higher 
than the condition reported § at 
this time a year ago, and prac- 
tically an average condition for 
a series of years. On the Pacific 
coast and east of the Allegheny moun- 
tains the condition is reported con- 
siderably above normal. Through the 
great central valleys the prospect is 
not quite so good, due in the main to 
disappointment on account of lack of 
rapid growth, but, in general, the sit- 
uation is reasonably favorable in all 
the states where the crop is planted. 

The condition of the barley crop is 
reported at 89.9, against 92.3 a year 
ago. The acreage of barley shows a 
substantial increase, 7,108,000 acres 
this year, as against 6,914,000 last 
year. The increase is very general 
in practically every state where the 





crop is a matter of importance. 
Rye and Barley, Acreage and Condi- 
tion 
Rye, Barley, 

acres Cond acres Cond 
NY. 146,000 $5 $1,000 95 
Pa... 355,000 91 9,000 93 
Tex 2,000 89 4,000 87 
Ark 3,000 89 1,000 85 
Tenn 11,000 8&9 2,000 92 
W Va 12,000 92 1,000 92 
8 ae 11,000 87 1,000 90 
60% 36,000 92 £6,000 88 
Mich 301,000 $2 67.000 91 
Ind 54,000 91 7,000 91 
ti 68,000 90 19,000 94 
Wis 285,000 92 808,000 86 
Minn 86,00 86 1,229,000 84 
Ia 58,000 90 490,000 96 
Mo 14,000 84 2,000 96 
Kan 50,000 $2 298,000 86 
Neb 90,000 86 102,000 91 
N D 34,000 85 970,000 95 
8 D 28,000 91 900,000 88 
Cal . 66,000 95 1,715,000 $2 
Ore . 10,000 100 59,000 98 
Wash 3,000 100 151,000 95 
Okla 3,000 88 11,000 86 
Other 178,000 90 140,000 92 

Tot’l. 1,894,000 90.9 7,103,000 89.9 


An Unusual Feature in Clover 


Present returns indicate that there 
has been a substantial enlargement of 
area seeded to clover this year, com- 
pared with the acreage devoted to this 
crop in 1909. Personal observations 
of the writer, covering a very 
considerable section of the great 
central valleys, to the con- 
clusion that there was more clo- 
ver and timothy seeded last fall 
with wheat than usual, and upon 
a very large area the wheat crop will 
be harvested simply because the clo- 
ver and timothy seeded with it have 
made a good catch. But for this sec- 
ond crop in the fields the acreage of 
winterkilled wheat that would be 
abandoned would- be considerably 
larger than it is in the Ohio valley and 
in the northwest. There is a very 
substantial increase in the clover 
acreage this year. 

Some Interesting Potato Percentages 

Of course, very little can be said 
in a definite way relative to the prom- 
ise of potatoes on June 1. Only in 
the southern part of the territory 
covered by these crep reports as the 
season sufficiently advanced at that 
date to form any definite impression 
as to the promise for potatoes, and 
ewen here only the early crop can be 
taken into consideration. In the 
central and northern part of the belt, 
the early crop-is only barely showing 
above the ground, and it is not prac- 
ticable to strike any general average 
of condition when for part of the 
country the crop has made some 
growth and for the remainder it is 
just starting. There is always inter- 
est, however, in the manner in which 
the early crop shows up, and for that 
reason American Agriculturist presents 
the following statement ,of condition 
as reported by its correspondents on 
June 1, 1909-1910: 


Condition of Potatoes June 1 


1910 1909 1910 1909 
Tex 68 69 Be oW eis 92 93 
Ark 74 91 REO > vas ex 85 92 
Tenn 86 90 Kan 92 90 
W Va 88 92 Neb 72 93 
“ae 82 92 ND 100 96 
& ven 81 &9 8 D RE 95 
Mich 93 84 Cal $2 100 
Ind a 89 Ore 96 87 
eS whee 91 92 Wash 95 92 
“Wis 92 93 Okla 82 79 
Minn . 92 94 


‘ash 200 pounds. 





Further testimony on prospects of 
an apple crop, as fully told in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist last week, only 
strengthens the statements concern- 
ing serious damage worked by frosts 
in early spring. A couple of months 
ago weather conditions were too 
tempting, and trees made a start, 
buds swelled, blossomed, and then the 
mercury fell and, as only orchardists 
know, blighted a promising start. 
Spraying had been more general in 
many localities than ever before, and 
great interest shown in placing or- 
chards in prime condition to obtain a 
maximum yield. 

As stated in these columns June 11, 
outlook for the apple crop is spotted 
and irregular. In some instances only 
the early varieties were injured, in 


others the trees growing on the low | 


lands. Some of the largest apple 
growing states will produce fair crops 
and others not injured seriously. 


Reports from Growers 


Early frost did some damage. We 
had a large set of fruit. Prospects are 
now for 60 or 70% of normal crop. 
Quality promises good. More spraying 
done than ever.—[R. R. K., Augusta 
County, Va. 

The setting of apples is very ir- 
regular. We will have about an aver- 
age crop, but expect a full crop of 
peaches, pears and grapes.—(W. W. 
F., Waterville, O. 

Crop will be light. Not more than 
10% of last year. Expect a fair peach 
crop and full crops of plumsand cher- 
ries.—[T. E. C., Lagrangeville, N Y. 

Main crop severely injured by frost. 
We have a fair showing of Duchess, 
Wealthy, Maiden Blush, Grimes 
Golden and Russet. Baldwin and 
Greening % killed by frost.—[T. W., 
Fennville, Mich. 

Spraying was not done so well this 
year. 
much frosted, but cold, wet weather 
is injuring apple prospects and keep- 
ing farmers from spraying.—[T. A. S., 
Benzie County, Mich. 

Frost damage was 
good average of fruit set. 
in fine condition, but promise 2-3 of 
@ crop. Peaches will average %, 
plums and cherries very 
More and better spraying this year.— 
[Ss. D., Oceana County, Mich. 

We will have % a crop at least. 
Spraying and cultivation better than 
ever. Early apples in low places en- 
tirely ruined.—{[J. . H, Benzie 
County, Mich. 


In Distributing Centers 
At New York, market is firm and 


light 


receipts light, though only’ choice 
stock selis at top quotations, Spy 
brings $4@6 p bbl, Baldwin 4@5, 


Ben Davis 3@4.50, Russet 3@4, box 
apples 2@3.25 p bx. 


At Chicago, offerings have ceased 
to arrive from the country and tran- 
sactions are confined to storage stock. 
The number of sellers are limited 
and apples are firmly held. Spy sells 
at $38@6 B bbl, Ben Davis 2.50@4.50, 
Baldwin 50 @ 5.50, Russet 2@4.50, 
western box apples depending on 
quality and variety 2@38.50 p bx. 


> 





Fertilizers for Watermelons— 
Where stable manure is not available 
for watermelon growing the Georgia 
experiment ‘station recommends the 
following mixture of commercial fer- 
tilizer: Nitrate of soda 400 pounds, 
high-grade acid phosphate 800 
pounds, muriate or sulphate of pot- 
This should be 
mixed and applied at the rate of 700 
pounds and upward per acre. For 


later melons a mixture of 800 pounds | 
high- | 
grade acid phosphate and 800 pounds | 


cottonseed meal, 800 pounds 


of kainit per acre may be used. 





Oat and Pea Tests—Reports of yield 
published by the New Jersey station 
give 3.77 tons’ per acre as the best 
average yield of mixed hay, 2.82 tons 
of oats and peas; and in the seed 
corn tests, Reid Yellow dert produced 
at the rate of 70 bushels rer acre, 
Improved Leaming 68.57, Silver King 
71.8 and Boone County White 84.6 
on the tasseled rows. The detasseled 
rows produced yields from three pecks 
to four bushels in excess of these 
figures, with the exception of Reid 
Yellow dent, from which the yields 
were equal. 


Both apples and cherries were | 


and ai 
Trees are | 


scattered. | 






The advantages of K BEN 
KUTTER Bits which make 
them so superior to others is that 
they cut faster, are longer lived 
and are good for more different 

kinds of work. They require 
less filing than other bits, and 
work much easier. It is the com- 








ability which has made a// 


the name good. 


Trade Mark Registered. 





bination of adaptability and service- 


KEEN KUTIER 


Quality Tools 


famous—from the simple home set to the compete sets for use in the 
shop and on the farm. Do not get the idea that in paying a little more 
for any KEEN KUTTER tool you are paying for 
wot; you are paying for what the name stands 

It is not the name that makes the tee! good; it is the tool that 


Sold for over forty years under this mark and motto : 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten** 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Lewis and New York, U. S. A. 
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—E. C. SIMMONS. 











GALLOWAY 


Rott yt wt ag LF 
L 


has ever 


automatic machinery. 


can get in on a wholesale 

Gone before. Think of it! 

bays oe Sedaer Ceatianten in carload lots, for spot c 
that is made so good in the fac 


users, on 30 days’ trial, to test against any engine made 


eed horse-power that selis for twice as much, and let him 
the judge. Sell your poorest horse and buy « 


5-H.-P. Only $119.50 


SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 / 


gasoline ry 4 of 2 to 22-horse- 

re dealer. ie Ter and catalogue house profit 
cagine t made before in all Gasoline Engine 
3 “y turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 


can make them at actual shop cost. 
} All you pey me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy a 
material in enormous Z 


Anybody can afford at mi zht aie a as = have a high grade engine when he 
‘m doing something that never was 
ne ae oy a, that is lower ~ dealers and 


An engine tory that I will send 
® out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., 
G3& Galloway Station, Waterico, lowa 


Mag 


Ui, 


















power from 
ie coal such offer 


sell them direct to you 


ZY Get Galloway’s 


“7 Biggest and Best 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how | make them and how you cam make more money with @ 


Wren. Galloway Co. 
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rove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most Durable, Most Economical and Simplest 


Let 
Hay Joh n the World—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves — labor and trouble— 


contains exclusive feature found tn no other press—wi 
Pine of Bailers in the world—write for illustrated c. 
Broad Louis, 


COMPANY, 6932 5. 


condenser—fully guaranteed—we also make larges 


AGRICULTURAL 


th or withont self-feed, pull back and hop 


way, St. 





Sis > 5 20 —) 1010} whe) » 
THE Hay PRESS 
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Attention, Farmers! | 


Tyotecs your hay and Fal pasts from rain. 
We make a specialty of Stack Covers, Hay 
Cock Covers, and T) achine Covers. 


Wagon Covers, both and waterproofed. 
Our a aanwoning pound increases the 
tengile strength of the be eanwvas 0 to 15 per cent. 
Write for samples and prices to 
MONTGOMERY. WASHBURN COMPANY 
Saugerties, 











pen “aye Pree trial 






Catalogue showing all styles—!| to 25 H. P.= free on reowent 


Addvens: Sta Rite” A. Wie 











ou Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
A. WAUGH. A practicel guide to, the 


ick: 4 tori: hippi and marketing of 
Fre princi cipal subjects cove the fruit 


Gentine. cok can afford to be — this 

valuable book. Tlustrated. 232 pages. Sx? 
ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, 

439 Lafayette Street, New Tord 
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Forthcoming Woman’s Number 





TO THE WOMEN ON THE FARMS: 


What are your hopes and fears, your 
meeds and ambitions? 

If you could have on your farms 
and in your homes what you think 
they now lack, tell us just what this 
would be. 

A woman’s numbe. of American 
Agriculturist is one of the good things 
in store for our readers this summer, 
Right now we ask you to jot down any 
ideas, suggestions, comment, etc, that 
you think ought to be put into this 
woman’s number. 

You may have some feelings or 
ideas that you cannot express in an 
article for print, but that you can put 
anto a private letter. If so, we will be 
glad to receive it. The same will be 
considered strictly confidential, if you 
prefer. If you don’t want your name 
printed with any article or paragraph 
you write for our woman’s number, 
your wishes will also be respected, 
This woman’s number is to be com- 
posed of women’s contributions. It 
will show just what women are doing 
If there is any woman 
in public or private life whose expe- 
rience or ideas you think should be 
embodied. in this woman’s number, 
let us know her name and address, 
and the subject upon which you would 
like her views. 

It is very true that on\many of our 
farms the wife, mother or sis- 
ter is not only a helpmeet to husband, 
father or brother in running the 
place, but in many instances the suc- 
cess achieved is due more to. the 
women than to the men. And Amer- 


ican Agriculturist is going to give the 
women folks a chance to show the 


“has to pay the loss, 


men how a farm paper should be run! 
Let me hear from one and all at once, 
and address me personally. 
Your sincere friend, 
THE WOMAN EDITOR. 


Fairs Need Improvement 








Many state and county fairs need 
shaking: up. They are in ruts. Es- 
pecially is this true as to prizes. To 
have the biggest pumpkin or the fat- 
test hog means little or nothing. 
*The fact does no one, not even the 
winners, any special good. It may 
even do harm; for if one man earns 
the reputation of repeatedly winning 
he may thus frighten away competi- 
tors. What is needed is something to 
encourage, not the production of the 
biggest specimen, but the largest 
yield or the most economical method, 
or the best general average, or, in 


short, something that will tend to 
Stimulate production rather’ than 
freak facts. Where harvests come 
early enough, as with the small 


grains and early potatoes, contests in 
acre yields furnish excellent opportu- 
nities to get out of the rut. Plans 
similar to those of the corn contests 
annually growing in popularity 
should be adapted and adopted. In 
stock and poultry feeding as useful 
and instructive contests can be 
evolved. What is needed is agitation 
on the part of fair officers, and these 
men should be given a shaking up by 
those who for the good of their fellow 
beings are willing to be called cranks 
or agitators. 


Peach growers everywhere may 
well profit by the experience of Geor- 
gia shippers this sea- 
Peaches of son. The practice of 
Emerald Hue shipping unripe fruit 
has reached its cli- 
max this year. During the past sev- 
eral years early shipments often 
contained even many crates of in- 
edible peaches, This year, whole car 
loads were condemned by the health 
board of New York city. Of course, 
the object in shipping peaches very 
early is to secure the exceptionally 
high prices at the beginning of the 
season, but when consignees, inspec- 
tors and health boards unite in de- 
stroying immature fruit, somebody 
The railroads 
will protect themselves and the ship- 
per is the man to foot the bill. The 
experience of these Georgia growers 
this year should make growers in 
other peach sections hesitate to ship 
fruit that is not marketably ripe. No 
grower who ships peaches he would 
not eat himself should expect any- 
body to buy those peaches. If he does 
ship he should be ready to pay for 
his experience. Few people are will- 
ing to play the role of Johnny Jones 
and his sister Sue, who in the well- 
known song ate “a little peach of 
emerald hue.” 





> 


The recent victory of New England 
milk producers is significant to farm- 
ers throughout the en- 

Milk Pro- tire country. For five 
ducers Win weeks, beginning May 
1, they withheld milk 

from the Toston market, forcing the 
contractors to import milk from New 
York points, 250 to 300 miles distant. 
This aged milk, even with the im- 
proved means of transportation, and 
the cool weather for the season which 
prevailed, did not suit consumers, 
and dealers were forced to give farm- 
ers what they asked. This shows 
what co-operation will do. Producers 
for Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
and all large milk-consuming marts 
can take off their hats to the eastern 





milk producer this time, and _ inci- 
dentally profit by the lesson. The 
Boston producer now receives 3 to 


4 cents a quart net for his milk, ac- 
ecrding to distance from market. 
This is the regular winter price, and 
when dealers wanted to reduce it 1 
cent & quart, as usual through the 
summer, farmers went “on strike.’’ 
They continued to strike to a man 
until the right came their way. With 
the high price of feeds, added dairy 
inspection and changed conditions, 
milk producers in general are enti- 
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tled to a better price for their pred- 
uct. If they were as well. organized 
as are the 5000 farmers shipping milk 
to Boston, there would be a good 
chance. for them to force the” issue. 
Farmers have been accepting too low 
prices for milk, and that they are 
becoming tired of it is shown by the 
uprising in New England and the 
victory that resulted. 
In spite of difficulties, co-operation 
is growing on Long Island. Last 
week, as reported in 
Co-operation another column, 
on Long Island the Léng Island po- 
tato exchange held 
its second annual meeting. Like 
other business organizations, it has 
had financial problems to meet, but 
like similar farmers’ exchanges, its 
chief difficulties have arisen from 
elastic loyalty among its member- 
ship. Business problems can ordina- 
rily be solved by capable officers, but 
there’s no telling upon what to eount 
if members give their support only 
when they see the immediate penny, 
rather than the ultimate dollar com- 
ing into their own pockets. It is all 
well enough to make money, even in 
driblets, but when money making 
means disloyalty to one’s associates it 
means at the same time more. disas- 
trous disloyalty to one’s own best in- 
terests in a large way. The history of 
farmers’ co-operation «shows that 
more associations have failed on this 
account than because of poor crops, 
glutted markets, careless packing and 
bad management all put together. 
This is the strangle hold that the 
middlemen seek to get. When they 
succeed the exchange may as well or- 
der the neat inscription ‘“Disloyal 
Membership” chiseled on its tomb- 
stone. On the other hand, the suc- 
cess of farmers’ co-operative societies 
depends upon the farmers themselves 
more than upon all other factors 
combined. Fortunately, farmers are 
beginning to. realize this fact, and are 
holding together better than in for- 
mer years. But there is plenty of 
chance to improve, even on Long 
Island. 





a. 





Now is the time to agitate farmers’ 
institutes for next winter. The vari- 
ous state boards of 
agriculture are busy 
planning next sea- 
son’s campaign, and 
are only too willing to consider re- 
quests from new localities. For this 
reason all who desire to hold an in- 
stitute in their community should 
make application at once. American 
Agric&lturist krows that various 
state boards contemplate placing 
many institutes in new localities so as 
to reach, if possible, large numbers 
of farmers who have not hitherto 
been in close enough touch with the 
leading agricultural thought of the 
day. It is, therefore, to the interest 
of everyone, especially of the rising 
generation, to embrace the opportu- 
nity an institute will afford. Get next. 

It is better to be safe than sorry. 
Remember this when you are dealing 
with a stranger who 
comes without rec- 
ommendation, If you 
deal with an adver- 
tiser in this magazine you are not 
dealing with a stranger; for we know 
them all, and they have our recom- 
mendation. This is explained in the 
guarantee on this page. Read it. 


Next Winter's 
Institutes 





Dealing 
with Strangers 





Pointers—The Concord is the va- 


riety of grape mostly grown in this 
Section. It is a-fine blue grape and a 
heavy cropper. Next in importance 


comes Niagara for white and Dela- 
ware for reds. We train them up to 
cedar poles, four or five canes to 
about 30-.buds to the vine, and get 
from three to four tons to the acre. 
We set vines in rows 8x8 feet apart. 
Some seasons the fruit rattles from 
the stem. This can -be prevented by 
@ proper application of potash. Sow 
to crimson clover at last cultivation. 
Plow under and sow to cowpeas; let 
these rot on the ground all winter 
every two years.—[Charles A. Umo- 
selle, Atlantic County. N J. 





There is an increasing demand for 


pure Holstein milk. I am getting % 
cent more a quart wholesale than 
other dairymen here because Holstein 
milk is a better balanced ratfon and 
easily assimilated by infants and in- 
valids. One milkman who gets about 
half my milk is getting a cent more 
for his milk than the other dealers 
are getting. The present agitation for 
sanitary milk will raise the price. If 
farmers must go through a red tape 
process of cleanliness, then consumers 
must pay for the extra time and for 
the extra expenses.—-([W. M. Ben- 
ninger, Northampton County, Pa, 





I find the Lombard the most prof- 
itable plum. It is more hardy, roots 
deeper than other varieties, and can 
be cultivated without breaking the 
roots. If I should break a root the 
new shoots will not start like they doe 
on Gage, Bradshaw, Abundance or 
some other varieties. The ground 
must be cultivated if one wishes to 
make a success in plum growing. I 
think so much of the Lombard that 
the last lot I set included 960 of this 
variety and only 50 of other varieties. 
Next to the Lombard I would place 
Abundance. Fourteen years-ago I had 
50 trees of this variety, but today have 
only one of them left. The Abundance 


-is the best plum to eat out of hand, 


but I- think this not so good after be- 
ing canned as the Lombard, the Gage, 
the Bradshaw and some others.—[J. 
S. Masier, Crawford County, Pa. 





I am out and out ‘delighted with 
your Garden Annual, I cannot see 
how you can improve upon it in any 
way. Not the least in value are the 
high-class advertisements. I feel 
sure that these advertisements will 
prove of great value tg-your readers, 
since almost any article desired can 
be found. Your guaranteeing all ad- 
vertisements to be reliable in every 
way should make it doubly easy for 
your readers to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered to purchase 
all they need from this issue alone. 
Your agricultural index is a _ great 
boon to readers and advertisers as 
as well. I feel sure that your many 
readers will preserve this number 
intact during the caming 12 months. 
[John H.. Dunlap, Pickaway Coun- 
ty, O. 





As individuals we-have little or no 
influence on the market or selling 
price of hogs. But on the cost of 
growing a hog we are in a very great 
degree free to use our knowledge and 
skill to.the best advantage. First, in 
selecting a good breed that will grow 
rapidly and lay on fat readily, and 
second, in giving a generous supply of 
food. A portion of this food ought te 
be cheap food, such as skim milk, but- 
termilk or clover and blue grass, or 
some of the other forage plants, if we 
expect to secure a profit. Just in the 
proportion as we can substitute these 
cheaper feeds, or some combination of 
them, for corn and mill feed, or some 
of the other commercial feed stuffs, 
we will be able to reduce the cost of 
growing a pound of pork. I have 
never seen the price of corn so high, 
unless for a very short time, that we 
could not afford to feed enough of it 
along with all the skim milk a pig 
woud consume to keep him in that 
fine, plump condition “that catches the 
eye of the feeder. Nor have I ever seen 
corn so low that I could afford to feed 
a pig on an exclusive diet of corn and 
water.—[S. M, Garber, Knox Coun- 
ty, O. ‘ 





About June I allow cows to remain 
in the pasture lot until 11.30 at night, 
then put them in the stable until milk- 
ing. They are then turned out again 
until milking time, which is about 10 
am. I get better results from man- 
aging the animals in this way than by 
any other method.—[{E. 1. Brickhouse, 
Norfolk County, Va. 














Postal Banks Assured 


The postal savings bank bill has 
been passed by the house in the form 
presented by the house postal com- 
mittee. This embodies several changes 
from the form in which the bill was 
passed by the senate, but it is under- 
stood that the senate will not object 
to the changes and that it will become 
a law without further serious’ opposi- 
tion. The vote in the house on the 
measure was 195 to 101, the votes for 
it ineluding 24 democrats. Al! re- 
publicans voted for the bill. 


Suit Against Peary 
Rudolph Francke, who was asso- 
ciated with Dr Frederick A. Cook in 





his recent Arctic exploration, has 
brought a suit against Commander 
Robert E. Peary claiming $10,000 
damages. This is estimated as half 


and walrus and 
Francke bought 


the value of furs 
narwhal teeth which 
from natives in the Arctic region un- 
der an arrangement with Dr Cook 
that they should share them half and 
half. Francke .was seriously ill at 
Etah as a result of a 
that when Commander Peary reached 
there on his way home he took ad- 
vantage of Francke’s condition and 
demanded the entire collection as 
the price of transporting him to 
América. Francke claims that the act 
was not of his own free will, but un- 
der compulsion. He says that Peary 
set aside part of the collection to 
present to Theodore Roosevelt. 


Socialism the Next Problem 


Pres Taft has been present at two 
interesting occasions in Michigan. One 
was the unveiling of the statue of 
Gen George A. Custer at Custer’s birth- 
place in Monroe, Mich. The other 
was at the unveiling of the tablet at 
Jackson, Mich, commemorating the 
birth of the republican party, July 6, 
1854. At Jackson, the president made 
a speech in which he rapped the in- 
surgents in congress for their de- 
finance of the principle of majority 
rule. He said that the next great prob- 
lem for the nation to solve is that of 
socialism. He safd that greed and 
corruption which grew out of corpo- 
rate institutes have put the _ institu- 
tion of private property in .danger. 

In praising the republican party 
for what it had done, the president 
said that the people must decide 
which party in the past has shown 
the greatest skill and effectiveness in 
dealing with great issues so that it 
can be trusted to solve the problem 
of socialism, which is as great as any 
in the history of the country. 


Briefly Told 


The family of Pres Taft will go to 
the president’s summer home at Bev- 
erly, Mass, the 23d. 














The United States brewers’ associ- 
ation at its annual convention in 
Washington voted to offer assistance 
in regulating the retail liquor traffic. 





The republican. primaries in South 
Dakota resulted in renomination of 
Gov Vessey, progressive. Congress- 
men Martin and Burke are also re- 
nominated. 





The wish of the late King Edward is 
to be respected, and his brother, the 
duke of Connaught, will succeed Earl 
Gray as governor-general of Canada, 
probably next spring. The duke will 
first make a visit to South Africa to 
attend the new parliament. 


Oscar Hammerstein, the New York 
grand opera man, has been denied 
admission to Russia because he is a 
Jew. It is expected that some pro- 
test will be made from -Washington 
that a reputable American citizen 
should be thus treated. 


Another bad 
curred in southern Italy. 
serious damage was about 50 miles 
around Mt Vulture, including the 
town of Calipri in the province of 
Adeliino. At least 50 were killed and 
perhaps many more. Hundreds were 
injured. The day of the earthquake 
a violent cyclone swept the island of 
Sardinia and devastated - vineyards, 
destroyed crops, and killed many cat- 





earthquake has oc- 
The most 


fall and claims. 


tle. The at 


$2,000,000. 


A little flurry at- Washington was 
caused when Congressman Francis 
Burton Harrison of New York was 
denied admittance to see the presi- 
dent one day. A while ago Harrison 
in congress accused the president of 
dishonesty in connection with some 
matter pertaining to the Ballinger 
row, 


damage is estimated 








Congressman Dalzell of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was declared renominated 
by a narrow margin over Robert J. 
Black, an insurgent republican, ob- 
tained a temporary injunction to pre- 
vent recounting the votes. The work 
of opening ballot boxes had just be- 
gun when the injunction was _  ob- 
tained. 





The republican state convention in 
Wisconsin was controlled by the 
standpat republicans. The LaFollette 
faction was completely outnumbered. 
The convention praised the adminis- 
tration of Gov Davidson, indorsed the 
Taft administration, approved the 
Payne tariff bill, and several of the 
speakers said harsh things about the 
insurgents, 


Western Union telegraph com- 


The 
pany has been indicted by a federal 
grand jury at Washington, D C, for 


aiding the conduct of a bucket shop. 
Similar action has previously been 
taken against the company in bucket 
shop cases, but it has always success- 
fully maintained that as a common 
earrier it was bound to accept any 
business offered it provided the mes- 
sages were in proper languages. 


William Sydney Porter, best known 
by his pen name, O. Henry, is dead. 
He was the best humorous writer of 
short stories in this country at the 
time of his death. Among the books 
containing his stories were The Four 
Million, The Trimmed Lamp, and 
The Voice of the City, chiefly about 
the life in New York. He also wrote 
stories about the southwest and Cen- 


tral America. He was working up- 
on a novel when stricken with his 
fatal illness, 





The conservative republicans lost 
and won in the primaries just held in 
Iowa. Gov Carroll, conservative, was 
renominated over Warren Garst, pro- 
gressive, but the majority was cut 
far below that of two years ago. Most 
of the republican candidates for mem- 
bers of congress nominated are pro- 
gressives. Among the conservatives 
defeated was Congressman Hull, the 
nominee being Judge S. F. Prouty. 


United States Senator Lorimer of 
Illinois is receiving numerous and 
many yery insistent invitations to re- 
sign because of the bribery scandal 
connected with his election. The con- 
fessions of several members of the 
Tilinois legislature that they were paid 
large sums of money to _ vote for 
Lorimer have led te the indictment of 
prominent democratic politicians, and 
Lee O’Neal Browne, leader of the 
democrats in the house, is on trial for 
bribery. The United States senate 
election committee has taken steps to 
investigate the charges against 
Lorimer. 


Charles R. Heike, secretary of the 
American sugar refining company, 
and Ernest W. Gerbracht, former 
superintendent of the Brooklyn refin- 
ery, have been found. guilty of con- 
spiracy to defraud the government of 
eustoms’ duties on sugar. Their trial 
at New York is one of the incidents 
of the prosécution of sugar trust 
people for ‘weighing frauds. Both 
Heike and Gerbracht are in the 60's, 
and Heike is broken in health. James 
F. Bendernagel, former aashier of 
the Brooklyn refinery, was also tried, 
but the jury disagreed. The two men 
convicted will appeal to the higher 
courts. 

The democratic organization in New 
York state has a new leader. John 
A. Dix of Greenwich, Washington 
county, has been elected chairman of 
the state committee. William J. Con- 
nors retired from the chairmanship 
practically at the dictation of Charles 
Murphy, the Tammany boss, and 
Murphy dictated the election of Dix. 
The new chairman is a grandson of 
the war governor of New York, John 
Adams Dix. He is a Harvard man 
and a paper manufacturer. He fought 
Hearst’s nomination for governor 
when it was railroaded through the 
Buffalo convention in 1906 and bolted 
ahead of the ticket. He was demo- 
eratic. candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in 1908, but was defeated with 
the rest of the ticket. 








FEESTPOSTAL PROGRESS 


For Postal Service Enlargment 


SEC COWLES, POSTAL PROGRESS LEAGUE 








In April representatives of 10,- 
000,000 voters, including the great 
agricultural organizations, came  be- 
fore the house postal committee at 
Washington demanding a parcel post, 
this to be as cheap and as extended 
as provided by our government for 


foreigners sending merchandise over 
here. From Italy this is only 79 cents 
for a package weighing 11 pounds, 
from Germany 81 eents and from 
Austria SG cents. On May 27 Chair- 
man Weeks of the house postal com- 
mittee made answer through his 
notable bill H R 26348 relating to 
rates on fourth class matter. This 
provides simply that all mail matter 
of the fourth class shall be subject to 
an examination and pay postage at 
the rate of % cent an ounce. Ob- 
serve the proposed awkward new 
stamps, for one ounce % cent, two 
ounces 1% cents, five ounces 3% 
cents, etc. Mr Weeks declares him- 


self opposed to the handling of mer- 
chandise by the postoffice. 

Last week on June t Congressman 
Sulzer of New York introduced our 
amended Sill as to answer of :he pos- 
tal progress league to the proposi- 
tion sent forth by Mr Weeks. I asked 
all friends of the postoffice to get to- 
gether and nominate candidates for 
congress on a platform “looking to- 
ward the widest possible extent of 
the sphere of the postoffice depart- 
ment and its more economical and 
efficient administration.” 





Paralysis—S. A. H., New York, has 
five small fall pigs that are being kept 


in a pen 6 feet square and fed 
skim milk and equal parts of corn 
meal and middlings. Recently two 


of the pigs became so stiff that they 
could hardly get about. The trouble 
was entirely due to the fact that the 
pigs were too closely confined. They 
should be given plenty of opportunity 
to move about. Sprinkle corn about 
in the bedding so they will be obliged 
to root and get exercise. 





Difficulty in Urination—G. W. J., 
New York, has a 17-year-old horse 
that seems to have difficulty in pass- 
ing water, especially. when plowing, 
although he is not troubled at other 
times. There is no serious trouble 
with the animal. Many horses will 
not stale unless there is straw or 
something else under them to keep the 
water from spattering upon their legs. 
In this case, however, I would advise 
that the sheath be thoroughly washed 
out with warm soapsuds, the yard 
drawn out, and any accumulation re- 
moved from the cavity in the end, and 
give in feed twice a day for a week at 
a time a teaspoonful saltpeter. 





Ridgling—V. C. R., North Carolina, 
asks if there is anything that can be 
done for a horse that has had but one 
testicle removed, the other not hav- 
ing come down. Horses in which but 
one testicle comes down are called 
ridglings or stags. Nothing can be 
done to make such an animal safe for 
use except to remove the other testicle, 
and that is a somewhat difficult 
surgical operation, as it is often neces- 
sary to enter the abdominal cavity in 
order to remove the gland. Only a 
man skilled in this particular class of 
surgical work should “be allowed to 
attempt the operation. 





Destroying Rats—E. Y., Pennsylva- 
nia: Many people depend on traps 
to keep farms and outbuildings clear 
of rats. Besides this method for ex- 
terminating them, poison bait, hunt- 
ing with ferrets, and asphyxiation 
with bisulphide of carbon in the bur- 
rows have been employed with suc- 
cess. To use the carbon bisulphide 
pour into the burrow directly from 
the bottle, or, perhaps, preferably a 
wad of cotton or other substance sat- 
urated and rolled into the hole. Great 
care must be taken in using the car- 
bon bisulphide that no matches or 
other light be near when the same is 
applied. The gas is very inflammable 
and for that reason care must be ex- 
ercised. To rid a farm of rats is a 
strenuous task, and there is no easy 
method to do it. Only perseverance 
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-* Happy 
Day 


Follows a breakfast that is 
pleasing and healthful. 


Post 
Toasties 


Are pleasing and healthful, 
and bring smiles of satisfac- 
tion to the whole family. 


**The Memory Lingers” 


Popular Pkg. 10c. 
Family size, 15c. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE PRODUCT OF 
EXPERIENCE*+*°oHONOR 


CALDWELL SPECIAL-$93, 10 


Money cannot buy @ better 4 

H. P. gasoline ennine than m1, 
and I am ready to 

Prove it as I want 

you to be-thor- 


oughly satisfied .Let 
me send you this en- 
gine, free of all charge. 


always give satisfaction. 
Try the Cale ldwell 


lace 
EiubWeti-iaLLowelc MFG. CO. 
Commercial St., WATERLOO, 10WA 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


made of real Trinidad Lake asphalt this way: 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 


Trinidad Lake Aspha 
ee Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Look for the trademark and ask your dealer 
for the roofing that lasts. Guaranteed. Ask 
for the eak Kleet—the fastening that 
does away with cement in seams. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY { 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


, San Francisco 









New York Chicago 














THISSPERBBOINT 


becauseitisnotanexperiment. We 
worked for years perfecting it before 
put! on market. We determined it 
should sustain thesame high reputa- 
a er fires Age Tools have 
it has. los yout it re- 
= ee other mak 
ial Seatares area 
big oe draft, durabi 
from pavwer A 9 
ae adapted 
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BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132-0. 


others. 


GRENLOCH, N. J. 








will accomplish the desired results. | 


when you write to aay 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very prompt 
reply. 


Mention This 
Journal 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


This is the Home Edition of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. It is edited and 
published exclusively for our subscrib- 
ers in the EMPIRE STATE. Conse- 
quently, the vital agricultural problems 
here NEW YORK receive first 





consideration. Included in these are 
, live stock, fruit raising, 
truc . ultry and general farm- 


ing. In , we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can help in a large way 
by writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange mee the 
prices you get for farm p ucts, 
Drop a postal or send a letter if you 
want a question answered. If you 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
or improve the farm let o-r other 
readers know about it. From now 
on, let’s work very close together. 
vag Saye posted about what is going 
on your vicinity; 

come, 


CharlealiMurhot— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Plenty of Rain in New York 


F, J. VAN HOESSEN 








Marietta is the southern terminal 
of the nine-mile Marcellus and Otisco 
Lake railroad, a spur of the main 
line of the New York Central. It 
taps the Otisco lake county, one of 
the beauty spots of central New 
York, and noted as a cabbage grow- 
ing section. It is also an excellent 
dairy region. It lies just south of the 
limestone belt where alfalfa flour- 
ishes, by the application of lime at 
the time of. seeding. Excellent crops 
of this best of all dairy purpose hay 
are grown. The silo is also in general 
use. 

The recent copious rains seem to 
be making up the deficiency of last 
season’s moisture. The few fields of 
rye grown are heading finely, and the 
stand is excellent. Wheat promises a 
large yield, though it is not grown 
here extensively. Spring grains, with 
the exception of corn, are showing 
good color, though it is unseasonably 
cold for rapid growth. Nearly every 
farmer grows’ from three to five 
acres of cabbage. This year the acre- 
age will be increased fully 50%. The 
plant beds are growing nicely. Some 
of the early varieties are already set. 
Last year’s crop was affected by lice 
and dry weather, but prices fluctuated 
around $8 in the field and $25 through 
the winter. One American Agricul- 
turist subscriber, Charlies Cain, sold 
an acre of cabbage in January 
for $421. 


Frost Damages Hops Slightly 





Some growers are of the opinion 
damage t6é hops June 4-5 was slight 
and plants will fully recover if we 
should have warm weather from now 
on. According to reports received 
from Madison Co hops were only 
touched by frost in localities. In the 
vicinity of Solsville growth was re- 
tarded to considerable extent, but in 
Bouckville the correspondent says 
hops are in good condition and about 
the only thing that is holding them 
back is the damp, cold weather. Mar- 
ket has shown some improvement all 
around, but still is rather dull and 
very few growths moving. At New 
York choice to prime state hops sell 
at 24@26c p lb, Pacific coast 16@17c. 


Told by Growers 


Frost has injured the vines and re- 
tarded growth. It is still difficult to 
give conservative estimate of the 
damage as the weather has not been 
favorable for the growth of vines. 
Acreage about same as '09. But 3 
lots of ’09 hops left in town of Madi- 
son in growers’ hands.—[L. R. B., 
Solsville, N Y. 

Frost did not injure vines. Cold 
and excessive wet weather for past 2 
weeks has checked growth and caused 
weeds to grow until the hop fields 
look green. Grubs are not very ac- 
tive thus far. Acreage about same 
as last year.—[G. P. V., Montgomery 
County, N Y. 

Hops in nearly all grades are grow- 
ing vigorously. Frosts or cold weath- 
er have not materially affected hops. 
Very little complaint is heard of grubs 
being active. Acreage is equal to last 
year’s. Growers are giving hops 


good cultivation.—[L. W. G., Bouck- 
ville, N Y. 

Conditions in hop fields are normal, - 
and the growing crop appears to be 


let the letters. 


“AMONG THE FARMERS 


Secretary Giles, State Treasurer Bean, 


doing well. Recent shipments from 
Cobleskill were made by Kenyon 
Santon to Buffalo 25 bales, C. Zoller 
Co to Nelsonville, O, 5 bales.—[Cor, 
Cobleskill, N Y¥ 

Yards on upland only slightly dam- 
aged by recent frosts have recovered. 
On lowland, especially on damp soil, 
vines still show effect of frost and 
many will never bear fruit. Grubs are 
usually more plentiful in Canada roots 
but have not done much harm in clus- 
ters as yet. Warm weather will bring 
them out, also their enemy (the grow- 
ers’ friend) Mr Skunk. 


Ficsiilin County Aaplewbins 


D.. & SMITH 





Farmers in this section have good 
reason to be very hopeful of a bounti- 
ful harvest of grass and grain. The 
season is at least two weeks earlier 
than usual, owing to open, warm, wet 
weather during April] and May. This 
was ideal for grass. It also gave 
farmers good opportunity to get plow- 
ing and seeding done ahead of time. 
The growth of grass is doubtless 
heavier than ever before, even in this 
county, at this season. All grain, ex- 
cept. buckwheat, is sown, and _ the 
crops doing well. 

Potatoes are planted, and a large 
proportion is under cultivation. Corn 
is also planted and is well started. 
Pastures are in fine condition. A good 
flow of milk is being secured. The 
frost in the early part of May does 
not seem to have injured apples and 
strawberries. Both are very promis- 
ing. All farm produce, except pota- 
toes, is in good demand at good 
prices. These are very plentiful and 
slow to sell, even at 25 cents a bushel. 
Butter is 29 and 30 cents a pound, hens 
14% cents, dressed beef $8, pork $12, 
live fowls 12 cents, hay $15, live veal 
$6, beans $2.35 a bushel, oats 50 cents, 
barley 60 cents. 

Last season more than 500 cars of 
potatoes were shipped from Chateau- 
gay, more than was shipped from any 
other depot in the state. Ellenberg 
and Malone were also heavy shippers. 
All things considered, it is safe to 
predict that our farmers will not be 
threatened with a trip to the poor- 
house. A larger acreage of fodder, 
corn and oats is being sown than 
usual, and more phosphate is being 
used this season than ever before. 


Field Moecting of Grangete 


MABEL G,. FEINT 





The grangers of Cayuga, Cortland, 
Chemung, Seneca, Schuyler, Tioga and 
Tompkins counties met recently at the 
college of agriculture at Cornell in a 
very enthusiastic and inspiring open 
meeting. The weather was favorable, 
the attendance generous, the largest 


delegation coming from Cayuga 
county, and comprising 15 cars of 
grangers. The forenoon was given 


over to the disposal of the very large 
crowd about buildings and campus. 
The agricultural college faculty and 
the Tompkins Pomona grange acted as 
reception committee and furnished 
guides. 

A closed meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the college of agricul- 
ture, at which necessary business cone 
nected with the event was conducted. 

After lunch a season of singing to 
the accompaniment of the Cornell 
cadet band was engaged in. This was 
the signal for much merriment, as the 
songs Were especially composed for the 
occasion, one for each county repre- 
sented. A great spirit of comradeship, 
jollity and good feeling pervaded the 
whole meeting. Much of the credit for 
this may be ascribed to the songs, 
which were the work of Mrs Marshall 
of Tompkins county and Commissioner 
Pearson. The latter, acting as chair- 
man of the meeting first introduced 
Pres Schurman, who gave a cordial 
welcome to the grangers, commenting 
on the similarity of the aims of the 
order to the purposes of the college of 
agriculture. This was followed by a 
further short address of welcome from 
Master Wallenbeck of Tompkins Po- 
mona, and by Dr H. W. Webber, acting 
director in the absence of Prof Bailey, 
who is abroad. 

Dr Webber voiced the regret of all 
that the various talks and demonstra- 
tions must necessarily be so short, and 
emphasized the readiness of the fac- 
ulty, as previously expressed by Pres 
Schurman, to see any of the grangers 
or other agricultural people of the 
state personally and individually, at 
any time, and tendered their active 
help and co-operation in all the prob- 
lems that confront the farmer in his 
work, State Master Godfrey, State 


State Lecturer LoweH and Master 
Boesford of Cayuga Pomona grange 
further entertained the audience in a 
happy vein. 

The balance of the program might 
be designated as a dollar and cents 
program, as its trend was in the direc- 
tion of how to make better profits 
from the same lines of agriculture as 
the several delegations were engaged 
in. Prof Craig gave some very inter- 
esting facts and figures on profits in 
fruit growing, as did Prof Stone in dis- 
cussing alfalfa on hill lands. Here 
followed a funny “stunt” by the poul- 
try students. Miss Van Rensselaer 
talked very entertainingly on the cost 
of living, and the lessons the women 
of the country have been able to de- 
rive from the present high prices. 

Prof Rice, on dollars and sense in 
poultry, gave some very rractical in- 
struction on the rearing of chicks by 
the wholesale and commended the re- 
cently published bulletin to poultry- 
men. Improvement of the dairy herd 
and farm horses was discussed briefly 
by Prof Wing. 

These interesting rapid fire addresses 
were cut short at 3 p m and supple- 
mented by visits to various parts of 
the college property to witness demon- 
strations and exhibitions by the vari- 
ous speakers. Unless one had some 
very definite aim in view at just this 
time he was cruelly torn between the 
desire to inspect the home economics 
work on the fourth floor of the main 
building, under charge of Miss Van 
Reusselaer and Miss Rose, to witness 
the poultry demonstrations by Prof 
Rice, the spraying ‘of fruits by Prof 
Wilson, the pastures with Prof White 
and Prof. Warren, the farm horses and 
the Babcock milk testing, ete. 


New York Gaus Markets 


At Utica, N Y, June 13, the abun- 
dance of rain with warm weather has 
improved condition of pastures the 
past week, but the yield of milk ap- 
pears to have passed the flush and a 
gradual shrinkage may be expected 
from now on. The market today was 
the same as last week, but the tone 
was fairly firm. The curb sales were 
at 13% to 14c p Ib. The official tran- 
sactions were: Large colored 305 
boxes, large white 75, small colored 
3502, and small white 1476, all of 13% 
p lb. The top official quotation last 
year was 12%c. The sales of butter 
=e 285 packages at 28% to 29%c 
p Ib. 








Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—June 
3-4 we had a heavy frost, killing 
vines. A poor prospect for hay. Oats 
and winter rye are looking good. 
There are as many potatoes planted 
as usual, but the old ones are selling 


for what one can get. E 22c, 
butter 25¢ p Ib, cows are $40 to $60. 


Painted Post, Steuben Co—Hay and 
winter grain look fine. Cold weather 
is holding other crops back. Early 
potatoes look well, but they need 
more warm weather to ripen them 
early. Work has been cOmmenced on 
the state road from Painted Post to- 
ward Addison. Farm help is scarce 
and wages are good. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—Several 


hard frosts lately have hurt fruit. 
Many Cortland county grangers at- 
tended the Tompkins county grange 
at Ithaca June 4. Cows are shrink- 
ing in the milk, owing to poor pas- 
tures. Many dairymen were obliged 
to turn stock out too early, Owing to 
the high price of hay. It is now 
worth $17 p ton. Too much rain re- 
eently and cold weather have put our 
farmers back in their work. 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—Some farm- 
ers have just finished planting field 
corn. Still rainy, not much chance 
for working the land. Grass growing 
well and it will be a good crop. Con- 
siderable ain sown, mostly rye. 
Middlin 1.60 p 100 Ibs, corn 82c, 
hay $23, home-grown strawberries 13c. 


Onondaga County Farming—Warm 
weather has at last arrived, thanks 
to the receding comet, the weather 
man, the tariff, or some other rea- 
son. The frosts of May did slight 
damage to growing crops, killing 
some of the buds of tree fruits in 
low and exposed places. Early straw- 
berries were more seriously dam- 
aged, but later varieties are blossom- 
ing finely and promise large yields. 
Clover never looked better at this 
séason, and the recent excellent rains 
have insured a big hay crop through- 
out the county. Potatoes and corn 





are up and doing well in many fields, 
Both show good color and high vital« 
ity. Pigs are generally scarce at $§ 
ea. Rye is heading. Wheat and oats 
looking fine. Favorable weather for 
hay and the grains, and thoreugh 
cultivation for the hoed crops, and 
1910 will be a banner year for Onon- 
daga Co. farmers. 

Lee, Oneida Co—Weather back- 
ward for planting and starting corn, 
it being very cold and wet. Potatoes 
doing well, but slightly damaged by 
frost June 3. The Lee Canning Co 
has rented 30 acres of land from Wil- 
liam Burns for growing beans. They. 
also have several other large fields, 
Highway Commissioner George Streun 
is improving the roads of this town, 
The work is being done by the money, 
system which is well liked by farmers 
and travelers. 

Ninevah, Broome Co—The _§ severe 
frost of June 2 injured some fields of 
potatoes so badly as to necessitate re~- 
planting. Continued rain has greatly 
hindered farm work and planting is 
not all finished yet. Eggs are 21 to 
23c p doz, butter 28c. Considerable 
work is being done in widening and 
otherwise improving the roads, 


Holland, Erie Co—Not much corn 
planted yet. Those who have planted 
have to plant over again on account 
of so much rainy weather. Not many 
potatoes planted yet. We have had 
a cold, rainy spring. Pastures look 
good, cows give a good flow of milk, 
Winter wheat looks fine. Roads are 
in bad condition. Butter is 32c p Ib, 
eggs are 2lc p doz. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co—tThere is so 
much wet weather that farmers are 
hindered in doing spring work. Corn 
and gardens had to be all planted 
over as the seed has rotted. Mead- 
ows are light. Fruit crop will be 
short.’ The last cold storm blasted 
nearly all linds of fruit, especially 
apples. Farmers are trying to plant 
potatoes, but it is slow work on ac- 
count of wet, cold weather. Milk is 
short, bringing $1.50 p 100 lbs. But- 
ter brings 35c p lb, apples $1 p bu, 
potatoes 35c, eggs 22 to 24c p doz. 

Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Farmers 
quite backward in getting some crops 
into the ground. On account of cold, 
freezing, wet weather corn very back- 
ward and yellow. Oats looking fine 
for time of yeer. Old meadows bad- 
lw sunburnt last year and very poor 
now. New seeding good where there 
was plenty of lime used, otherwise it 
is quite poor. Some octily ~ & being 
done for buckwheat. Butter . eggs 
20c, potatoes slow at 20c, hay $15 to 
$20 delivered. Cows doing well on 
good grass. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, the con- 
tinued cold weather has made receipts 
of vegetables very light. Asparagus is 
especially scarce. Hay remains firm. 
Poultry market is active. Butter firm, 
strawberries being received locally at 
11@13c p qt, pea beans bring $2.30@ 
2.35 p bu, old potatoes 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
new 2.50@3.50, live fowls 19@20c p Ib, 
dressed 20@22c, eggs 24@25c p doz, 
cheese 14@16c p Ib, cmy butter 25@ 
31e, dairy 24@28c, milch cows 25@65 
ea, veal calves 7@8.50 p 100 lbs, sheep 
9.60@10, timothy hay 17@21 p ton, 
clover 14@17, rye straw 12@14, oat 
10@11, buckwheat 60@62c p bu, corn 
67@69c, oats 47@49c, rye 80@82c, cel- 
ery 7% @8c p bch, radishes 1@1%e, 
asparagus 3@3.50 p doz bchs. 

At Buffalo, cheese and butter in 
good demand with prices steady. Eggs 
are not over supplied and prices re- 
main firm. Poultry active and steady, 
potatoes steady. Pea beans $2.40@ 
2.50 p bu, cmy butter 29@30c p Ib, 
dairy 26@27c, cheese 16@17c, eggs 23 
@24c p doz, live fowls 18@19c p Ib, 
broilers 35@40c, potatoes 35@40c p 
bu, new Bermuda 4@5 p bbl, aspara- 
gus 2.25@2.50 p doz bchs, cabbage 
1.50@1.75 p cra, celery 1@1.50, cu- 
cumbers 40@50c p doz, lettuce 20@ 
40c, strawberries 12@14c p qt, tim- 
othy hay 20@21 p ton, oat straw 8.50 
@9, rye &75@9. 


At Rochester, prices on country 
produce are firm and the demand is 
brisk. Continued rains have prevented 
farmers from marketing their produce 
as freely as they would like. Several 
cars of strawberries have been sold 
and dealers have taken them quickly. 
Live poultry remains firm at high quo- 
tations. The first new celery arrived 
some days ago and brought $1 p doz 
behs, asparagus 90c p doz, old .potatoes 
in moderate demand at 25@30c p bu. 











Farmers Win Big Victory 


The Boston milk war is ended and 


farmers came out on top. The winter 
Price on milk has been assured from 
July 1 to May 1. Contractors have 
agreed to pay 44% cents per 8%-quart 
can Boston basis for 10 months of the 
year. - 

Contractors have agreed to practic 
no discrimination because of the strike 
and all farmers will be treated alike. 
This victory means about $200,000 to 
be divided among farmers shipping 
milk to Boston. There are also hun- 
Greds of other dairies throughout New 
England and nearby states that are 
affected by this decision. Already the 
contractors at Providence, R I, are 
talking of raising the price there, prin- 
Cipally because they are afraid that a 
similar strike will be started if they do 
not raise the price. 


New Experiment with Peaches 





The Delaware college experimental 
farm is at the present time carrying 
On an experiment to ascertain the ex- 
act functions of potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen in the growing of 
peaches. This experiment is being 
carried on in concrete pits. The pits 
are fertilized in different ways and a 
careful record is kept of their be- 
havior. The treatment is being run 
in duplicate and four pits are being 
used as checks, nothing being applied 
to them. There are-40 pits in all. 
Each pit is 12 feet in diameter, in- 
side measurement, and 5 feet 3 
inches deep at the center and 5 feet 
@t the outer edge of the basin. Six 
inches of crushed rock has been 

ced in the bottom of each pit to 

ure proper drainage. The re- 
mainder of the pit is filled with bar 
@gand dredged from the Delaware 
river and from Delaware bay. About 
900 tons of sand were needed to fill 
these pits. 

Each pit has a separate drainage 
pipe running into a common drain- 
@ge pit, thus making it possible to 
accurately measure and analyze all 
the water drained from each pit. 

The exact weight of each tree at 
Planting time was known; careful 
@nalyses of the fruit, leaves and of 
the entire plant at the close of the 
experiment will disclose how much of 
the food put into the pit has been 
used by the tree. The drainage water 
analyses will show how much food has 
escaped by drainage so that by the 
end of the experiment the experi- 
menter will be able to account for 
the plant food furnished each tree. 


Tobacco Needs the Sun 


Transplanting tobacco continues but 
Weather in N Y and Pa is unfavorable. 
Cold, wet ground causes some plants 
to turn yellow and growth is retarded, 
Growers in some localities are a little 
worried, but there seems to be a large 
supply of plants in seed beds and all 
that is needed is sunshine and warm 
weather. 

Told by Tobacco Farmers 

Up to June 11 not much tobacco has 
been set. Weather is cold and wet and 
Plants in the field look very yellow. 
Farmers are somewhat discouraged 
over outlook for plants set 3 to 4 weeks 
are small, yellow and “fields very 
weedy.—[(H. M. Cayuga County, N Y,. 

Tobacco setting is well under way 
and plants looking well in the fields. 
Weather is very rainy. Plants are 








Blentiful and growers hustling the 
transplanting.—[J. C. M., Chemung 
County, N ¥ 


All of the ’09 crop is sold, averaging 
0c p lb. By the first of this month 
we had not started to set tobacco. 
Acreage will be 10% smaller. The sea- 
gon has been wet and cold, plants 
growing slowly.—[{J. D. W., Oswego 
Falls, N Y. 

We wiil reduce tobacco acreage 25%. 
About 10% was in the fields June 1. All 
but about 10% of the ’09 crop is sold, 
averaging 7c. Weather is cold and 
wet and growers delaying setting.— 
{c. H. B. G., Chemung County. N Y. 

All tobacco sold at 8@10c p Ib. Acre- 
age will be about 10% smaller and very 
little was set by June 1.—[{F. H. D., 
Corning, N Y. 

Acreage will be materially reduced. 
Not over 10% was transplanted by 
June 1. Practically all of the ’09 crop 
sold at average price of 6 and 2c; 
of the growers are planting burley.— 
{H. L. P., Dallastown, Pa. 

Continued rains have delayed trans- 
Planting tobacco. Probably 1-8 is set 
but a week of warm sunskine would 
3-4-5 


\ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


see it all planted.—{H. L. R., Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 

We are busy setting tobacco. About 
20 acres will be grown in this county. 
{L. A. T., Juniata Co, Pa. 

Weather has been very cold and not 
good for growth of tobacco plants. 
Most of last year’s crop has been sold. 
The prices received somewhat en- 
couraged farmers and a large acreage 
will be grown this season. What buy- 
ers want is a long leaf tobacco. Where 
short leaves are grown it brings 3 to 
4c p lb less. Owing to the dry season 
of '09 the crop was unusually heavy, 
there being no rains to wash off the 
gum. With the same quantity in the 
hogshead, the weight was to 900 
lbs net against 450 to 600 Ibs for the 
’09 crop.—[M. Subley, Md. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York “une 13—Last week 
good and choice dry-fed cattle held up 
steady to the close, medium and com- 
mon steers ruled slow to a fraction 
lower, fat bulls after Monday were 
easier, others steady to strong, their 
cows ruled steady and medium and 
good, fat cows firm to a fraction 
higher. Calves advanced 15@25c 
Wednesday and still further improved 
later, closing firm. The selling range 
for the week as: Steers $5.50@8.70, 
bulls 4.50@6.90, cows 3@5.80, veals 
7.50@10, culls and throwouts 6@T.50, 
buttermilks 6@7, milch cows were in 
demand at 30@65 ea, choice were 
quoted at 70@75. 

Today there were 28 cars of cattle 
and 5550 calves on sale. Prime and 
choice dry-fed steers were steady, oth- 
ers slow and 10@15c lower, medium 
and light bulls generally 15@25c off, 
cows on very light receipts 10@15c 
higher. Calves were in fair demand 


but rather easier. 

Steers averaging 1025@1325 lbs, sold 
at the range of $7.45@8.45 p 100 Ibs, 
including 5 cars Pa steers 1050@1325 
Ibs, at 7.55@8.45, cars Maryland 
steers, 1025@1160 Ibs, at 7.55, 4 cars 
Va steers 1200@1300 ibs, at 7.45@8, 
8 cars distillery fed, 1183 Ibs, at 7.65. 
Bulls sold at 4@5.75, cows at 3.30@ 
5.75, veals at 7.50@10, culls at 5@7, 
buttermilk at 6@7, mixed calves at 7 
@ 8.25. 

Sheep continued in light supply all 
last week and prices strong, .closing 
higher. Lambs continued in moderate 
supply and the market held up on all 
grades until the end of the week. The 
sell:ng range for the week was: Shee 
$3.50@6, culls 2.50@3.50, lambs 8@ 10, 
culls 6.50@7.50, yearlings 6.50@8. To- 
day there were 50% cars of stock on 
sale, mainly southern lambs. Sheep 
were in light supply and steady, lambs 

off on best grades and 30@50c 
lower on medium stock, yearlings 
weak, about 8 cars of lambs unsold. 
Common to choice sheep sold @ 
4@6 p 100 Ibs, culls at 3@3.50, 
southern lambs at 9.25@9.75, a deck 
of ind lambs at 9, culls at 6.50, N ¥ 
and Pa lambs at 8.50@9.50 a few year- 
lings at 6@8. 

Fr advanced after Monday clos- 
ing 15@25¢ higher. Today there were 
a little over hogs on sale. Prices 
were lower in sympathy with western 
markets. Hogs averaging 125@230 
lbs, sold at 10 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

The market was active for good 
business horses last week and prices 
steady, common grades dull and un- 
changed. Carriage horses in moderate 
demand at $100@3800 p head, choice 
heavy draughters 300@425, chunks 
1.5@275, good sound second hand 
general purpose horses 125 @ 260. 

At Baltimore June 13—Receipts of 
calves are light and market firm. 
Choice veal calves sold at 9%c p Ib, 
fair to good 8% @9c, calves from near- 
by points by rail 9%c. Sheep and 
lumbs are steady with No 1 bringin 
4@4.50 p head or 4@4%c p Ib, No 
sheared 2% @8c p Ib, old bucks 3% @ 
4%c, spring lambs 4% @8c. Live pigs 
as to size sold at $2@3 ea, shoats 3@5. 


At Buffalo, 170 cars of beef cattle 
arrived last Monday and met a mar- 
ket about higher than a week 
ago, but lower than the previous Fri- 
day. The best steers sold at $8.05@ 
8. 1200 to 1400-Ib steers 7.20@7.60, 
1 to 1150-Ib steers 6.75, choice 
heifers 6.75@7.85, common to fair 
5.25@6.50, choice cows  6.25@6.50, 
common to fair 4@6, bulls 4.25@6.65, 











feeders 4.50@5.75, stockers 3.75@ 
5.25, milch cows and springers 22@ 

ea. Sheep and lambs were slow 
and 30 cars arrived. Ewes sold at 4.75 
@5.50 p 100 lbs, mixed sheep 5@5.75, 
cull sheep 3.75@4.50, yearling lambs 
from 8 down, spring lambs 9.25 down. 
About 80 double decks of hogs ar- 
rived and medium and heavy weights 
sold at 9.75@9.80 p 100 ibs, Yorkers 
9.90, pigs and light weights 10@ 10.10. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market last 
Monday was slow and barely steady, 
with receipts of 150 cars. Extra 
quality steers sold at $8.25@840 p 
100 lbs, prime 1300 to 1400-lb steers 
8@8.20, tidy to good 1050 to 1300-Ib 
steers 7.385@7.90, fair 900 to 1100-Ib 
steers 6.50@7.25, common to good fat 
oxen 3.50@6, bulls 3.50@6.50, heifers 
weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5@7, bologna 
cows 2.50@3, veal calves 7@9.75, 
heavy and thin calves 4@6, fresh 
cows and springers 20@60 ea, About 
50 double decks of hogs arrived and 
heavy weights sold at 9.60@9.65 p 
100 lbs, medium 9.70@9.75, Yorkers 
9.830@9.90, pigs 9.90@9.95. Monday’s 
arrival of sheep and lambs was 20 
cars. Choice grades of sheep and 
lambs were steady, others slow and 
lower. Sheep sold at “@5.75 p 100 
Ibs, clipped lambs 4@8, spring lambs 
6@ 9.25. 


Big Grange Membership 

The meeting of the Wyoming county 
Pomona grange was held in Hermitage 
with 187 delegates and members in at- 
tendance. Every grange in the county 
was represented but one. Reports 
show the steady increase of member- 
ship, Warsaw leading the list with 
178. Total membership of Wyoming 
county is 1489. A class of 22 took the 
fifth degree. Pomona Master 8S. L. 
Strivings called attention to the fol- 
lowing offer made to the granges by 
the officers of the Wyoming county 
agricultural association. The grange 
having the largest registered number 
of persons in attendance at the fair 
will get $15 and the second largest $10. 
This is open to all granges in the 
county except Warsaw. Attention was 
called to the twelve Cornell scholar- 
ships to be awarded by the grange in 
June. 

A program committee was appointed 
for the picnic of Wyoming, Livingston 
and Genesee countics to be held at Sil- 
ver Lake, August 18, at which it. is 
hoped Governor Hughes will speak. 
The lecturer’s hour was opened with 
a bright and interesting paper written 
by Mr Kingsley of Castile on, The 
purity of seeds, 2nd the following pro- 
gram was given: Reading by Mrs 
Kavanagh of North Java, vocal duet 
by Mesdames Eddy and Carrier of Cas- 
tile,.a paper by Mary A. Blake, of Cas- 
tile, Does a farmer appreciate his 
blessings, recitation, Counting the eggs, 
by Martha Norton of Hermitage, recita- 
tion by Mrs Elizabeth Sherman, solo 
by Bert Wood of Hermitage, recita- 
tions by Mrs Ella Avery of LaGrange 
and Mr Ed Foote of Bliss and an arti- 
cle read by Miss Blla Brewer on The 
parcel post. 

Resolutions were read and after 
much discussion, adopted favoring the 
direct primary measures of Governor 
Hughes and commending Assembly- 
man Brainerd for his favorable in- 
fluence. A copy of these resolutions 
to be forwarded to both. 

The next meeting will be held with 
Perry grange in September. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimoro, eggs 
quite plentiful but market remains 
Steady, hay and straw in good demand, 
straw slightly easier, poultry weak. 
Vegetables and green fruits are fairly 
well supplied to an eager market; 
prices vary somewhat from day to day 
but are generally quite satisfactory to 
sellers. Wheat bu, corn 65c, oats 
42c, timothy hay .50 p ton, rye straw 
12, bran 21.50@22, middlings 26@29, 
emy butter 28@29c p ib, prints 30c, 

At Syracuse, green stuff is in light 
supply and prices remain firm. Home- 
grown strawberries have begun to ar- 
ive. Dairy butter 28@30c p Ib, eggs 
22@25c p doz, broilers 30@35c p Ib, 
live fowls 18 @ 2c, celery 35@50c p 
doz, e @$1 p 100 ibs, pota- 
toes 30@ p bu, onions 80c@1, rad- 
ishes 15@20c p doz, timothy hay 16@ 
18 p ton, alfalfa 14@16, oat straw 10@ 
11, shelled oats 48@50c p bu, un- 
washed wool 20@22c p Ib. 
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A DOCTOR'S EXPERIENCE 
Medicine Not Needel in This Case. 


———~s 


Tt is hard to convincé some people 
that coffee does them an injury! They 
lay their bad feelings to almost every 
cause but the true and unsuspected 
one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide 
experience has proven to him that, to 
some systems, coffee is an insidious 
poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is thd 
cause of constipation, stomach and 
nervous troubles. 

“IT have been a coffee drinker all 
my life. I am now 42 years old, and 
when taken sick two years ago with 
nervous prostration, the doctor said 
that my nervous system was broken 
down, and that I would have to give 
up coffee. 

“I got so weak and shaky ‘I could 
not work, and reading your adver- 
tisement of Postum, I asked my gro- 
cer if he had any of it. He said, 
‘Yes,’ and that he used it In his fam- 
ily and it was all it claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced 
to use Postum steadily, and found in 
about two weeks’ time I could sleep 
soundly at night and get up in the 
morning feeling fresh. In about two 
months I began to gain flesh. [I 
weighed only 146 pounds when I com- 
menced on Postum, and now I weigh 
167, and feel better than I did at 
20 years of age. 

“T am working every day and sleep 
well at night. My two children were 
great coffee drinkers, but they have 
not drank any since Postum came in- 
to the house, and are far more 
healthy than they were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Ask Your Dealer 
About Slate 


Be sells roofing material of af@ 
; he sells paint and 

materials; he knows 

kind of roof 








Sea Green and Purple 
Roofing Slate 








is nature’s own roofing that no man has ever 
Bea Green vr Purple Slate de oe iad 

& Root, 
Wears out; that it will not be- 
come water soaked, dry 
coe, Nibetee, wanp. arash oF 
guulach tes Wounds ox gues 
from adjacent fires. <d 

roofing obtainable for yowr barn—is the yea 
ee re cs bole cqetthes 2tb0O—7en ond 
safe in telling him to*‘go shead’’ at once and setile all roofing 
problems for you forever. ‘ 
Tell Ue Where te Send Thie Sookie 
Cand tb maou. Mate as, of prectical, timely sud 
ed a ky 

e . 

SoabGing om guar Sears. Simply mail the coupon below. 
Sisstice kp decure mal. 9: 


American 
» 119Ctark Street, 
Slate to this address: 














SQUABS FOR PROFIT 
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UNTIL YOU INVESTIGA 
THE MASTER WORKMAN” 
&@ two-cylinder gasoline, Kerosene or 
with greater durability. Costs 
portable, stationary or 

THIS 18 OUR FIFTYSIXTE YEAR 
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& Real Necessity About Poultry aictet 
and Bulidings. 

INEXPENSIVE EFFICIENT 
EASY TO USE. 


KRESO DIP No. | 


* will put an end to Lice and MITgs; 
- stop loss from contagious disease; 
- CLEANSE, PURIFY AND DEODORIZE. 


One Galion 
Makes 100 Gallons 


of disinfectant solution ready for imme- 

oe beng kle it about the poultry 
or sprinkle it about the 

buiklings and a and runs. Puta little in the 





drinking water. Dip the ‘birds if they 
are badly infested with lice. 
This is the best possible means of in- 


suring the health and na thrift of your flock. 


“| 





It will do just as much for 


Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep = and Hogs. 


. The ideal material for killing lice, 
treating scab, mange and ringworm mal 
protecting against Hog Cholera and 
other contagious diseases. 

Write for our free booklets giving in- 
formation about common animal dis- 
eases and suggestions for treatment. 

Kreso Dip No. 1 Is for sale 
by all druggists. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Dept. of Animai Industry, Detroit, Mich. 


PROOF 


Ys Sirabsolute proof 
thatIsave youfrom30 
wobgpercent on PE 














Galloway 
Cream Separator 






SO per 
how little it cost them for 







it runs—how easy to keep clean 
—and what a wonderfully close skim- 
mer it is. Don’t think of buyinga 
cream separator without first get- 
ting this “‘proof.”” No matter how 
many cows you keep, there is a 
Galloway to suit, and the prices 
and liberal selling plans will actu- 
ally aston: 


ish you. 
The Crtalo is PERE 
og is le 
A post card will bring them, 


che Wm. Galloway 

















632 Gallowcy Sta., Waterloo, lowa 





when you write to any 
of our Advertisers; you 


Mention This 


| fully 50c higher, reaching 
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| THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


| LATEST quvtenene Fo FOR BEST OFFERINGS 














COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR Af0 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs, 
1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Chicago _|$8.70 |$7.25"| $9.70 $7.85 |$6.15 |$6.00 
New York | 8.50| 7.00 | 10.00 | 7.75 | 5.35 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.30 | 7.25 | 10.15) 7.96 | 5.65 | 6.25 
KansasCity| 8.25 | 7.00! 9.40| 7.65 | 5.75 | 6.00 
Pittsburg | 8.40 | 7.25 | i 7.90 | 5.50 | 5.40 








At Chicago, medium classes of beef 
cattle continue to meet best appre- 
ciation at the yards, due to advantage 
in selling as cheaper retail meat. So 
far Tex steer competition has not 
hurt medium and plain native cattle 
trade, but they stimulate the wider 
spread of prices for natives which 
has been notable in recent weeks. 
Although the top price for prime 
steers is about $8.70 p 100 Ibs, a big 
quota of steers made 8@8.40, the bulk 
of good choice 1200 to 1300-Ib steers 
sell largely at 7.40@7.90. 

Beef steers, choice to prime heavy....... $8.20@ 8.70 
Fair to good 5 

Dry_ butcher cows 
PROEEEED Ke ccvsedwevcuccces 
Butcher bulls 
Poor to fair canning — ° 
Veal calves, fair to prim 
» weighing 500 to 700 Ibs 
Fair to selected feeders 
Milch cows and springers, each 

The. sentiment in the hog market is 
decidedly bearish. This would hardly 
seem to be justified from statistics as 
5 western markets have received in 
a recent week ‘270,000 hogs, against 
290,000 the week previous, and 326,000 
. year ago. At Chicago, supply was 
110,000, against 118,000 the previous 
| week, and 129,000 a year ago. But 
numbers are deceptive, and the dif- 
ference in weight largely offsets the 
lack in numbers. Choice hogs of all 
descriptions sell at 9.45@9.70 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep’ values have climbed up 2 
notch, and lambs are going down 
grade, Shorn western wethers are 
6.15 p 100 
@8.75, top 







lbs. Bulk of lambs sold at 


| about 9. 


The Horse Market 
A sharp transition from urgent 
spring demand to mildly indifferent 
of - summer inquiry recently took 
place and general prices trend lower. 
Values are $10 to 20 below the high 
mark of spring trade. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1910 | 1909 | 1920 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Scone co ea 

1.03 | 1,50 | 59 76 39 603 

New fort 105 | 1:51 | 664 | 86 | 45 | ceag 

oN — | 694 | .86 | 46 | .68 

Toledo | |1.08 | 1.54/60. | 7 | ‘304 | -€0 

St.Louis . | 1.09 | 1.47 | .58t | . a 35 - | 57 

Min’polis | 1.07 | 1.334) .54% | .724 | .364 | 57 

Liverpool — | 1.30! .72 | 88 —- |— 
At Chicago, wheat received mod- 


erate support, but most of the time 
was lacking in real activity. There 
were no particularly new influences. 
Yet operators evidently believed that 
after the severe rattling down in 
prices in early June something of a 
recovery was in order, While traders 
showed no real. disquietude over crop 
conditions, an undercurrent was dis- 
cernible of questioning the June gov- 
ernment report, many believing the 
facts-were not quite so encouraging as 
there indicated. Operators preferred 
to study the climatic conditions, and 
these caused a sensitive market. July 


wheat sold around 98@95%4c p bu, 
Sept under ec, later recovering 
feebly: The cash market was 
moderately active and firm on the 


basis of $1.01@1.02 p bu for No 2 red 
winter or northern spring. Exports of 
wheat and flour continue small. 

Corn generally steady, due chiefly 
to the somewhat backward condition 
of the crop, coincident with cool 
weather at a time when sunshine was 
wanted. Operators who had sold short 
were inclined to protect themselves, 
and fair buying pushed July and Sept 
to fi ures around 60c p bu. Later off 
to 58% @59c under warmer weather. 
The movement of old corn was fair, 
cash trade moderate, No 2 in store 
59c. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow corn, but the generally prom- 
ising crop situation prevented _mate- 
rial support. July oats 36%4¢ @37%c p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


bu, new. crop deliveries 1@2e dis- 
count, standard oats in store 37@88c. 

Rye values were maintained with 
No 2 to go to store 76@77e p bu. 

In barley the malting grades sold 
relatively better than thin or badly 
stained lots for feed. purposes, and 
were obliged to compete with oats. 
Offerings were not very large. Feed 
barley 48@55c p bu, malting grades 
56 @ 57c. 

Grass seeds were without notable 
change and Gull. Timothy in some 
demand based on $4.35 p 100 Ibs for 
prime, clover 11.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or Ss an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Beans 

At New York, market for white 
beans remains quiet, but supplies are 
moderate, with choice marrow selling 
at $3.05 p bu, medium and pea beans 
2.40. Red kidney continue to advance 
with other varieties much as pre- 
viously quoted, red kidney 4.85, yel- 
low eye 3.15; Cal lima 3,05. 


At New York, market shows no 
material change, with offerings lib- 
eral and consumptive demand mod- 
erate. State and Pa nearby hennery 
sell at 283@26c p doz, fresh gathered 
stock 18% @238c. 

At Chicago, fair demand continues, 
Best quality fresh eggs sell at 18%4c 
p doz, miscellaneous lots 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, offerings of peaches 
are liberal and demand active, with 
Fla selling at $1.75@2.50 p carrier, 
Ga and Carolina 1,25@2, plums in 
larger supply and lower, with Ga 
stock selling at 1.75@2.75, cherries in 
moderate supply with sweet 9@12c 
p qt, $1@1.50 p bskt, sour 8@10c, 1 
@1.25 p bskt, red and black 50 @ T5c 
p 8-Ib bskt, white 25@35c. Straw- 
berries meet good outlet at 6@12c p 
qt, blackberries selling slowly ee 8@ 
10c, raspberries, Del and Md, 5@1l1c 
p pi, Jersey 10@13c, N C huckleber- 


ries 10@13c, “gooseberries 8@10c, 
muskmelons in light receipts and 
firmer, Pla 1.75@38, Cal 3.25@8.75. 


Watermeione in better Sanaa at 30 
@50 e 100. 

anauitte the berry box law of Mass 
which states 67.2 cubic inches make 
a full quart dry measure, and berries 
which are sold for one quart shall be 
equal to this measure has been slren- 
uously enforced at Boston. Last 
shipments of strawberries, blackber- 
ries and cherries have been coming 
into the market in short boxes and 
seized by the government. About the 
only way out of the difficulty at pres- 
ent is to transfer the berries that 
come to the market to a box legally 
marked box, which states it contains 
67.2 cubic inches. But this means 
@ possible loss to berrymen, as the 
fruit often is not in such condition 
when it arrives to permit a delay 
necessary in making the change. 

The set of apples \as normal and 
we expect an average crop. All fruit 
prospects are good except where frost 
damaged on low land—[C. H. C., 
Wayne County, N Y. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market continues 
easy on all grades of timothy. Prime 
sells at $1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, mixed 
clover 95c@1, clover 50@90c, long 
rye straw 65@ 70c, oat and wheat 50c. 

At Chicago, offerings are ample and 
demand fair, best timothy meets 
steady market at $17.50@18.50 p ton, 
rve straw 9@10, oats 650@7, wheat 6 
@ 6.50. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, all descriptions of 
mill feeds are dull, with unchanged 
prices. Coarse western spring bran in 
100-lb sacks sells at $20. p ton, 
standard middlings 22.40, redtop in 
140-1b sacks 28.50, linseed oil meal 
35, gluten feed 26.50@27.45, at Syra- 
cuse and rate points 25.90@26.85, Phil- 
adelphia and rate points 26.10 @27.05, 
cottonseed meal 32.50@33.50, granu- 
lated yellow corn meal 2.60 bbl, 
white 4, brewers’ meal 1.64 p 100 Ibs, 


grits 1.65, flakes 2 
At Boston, mill feeds are not in 


very active demand, and spring bran 
in 100-Ib sacks brings -$21@21.25, 
middlings 22.50, red dog’ in 140+1b 





sacks 29, cottonseed méal 32.50@ 33. 
gluten 26.90 @ 27.85. waite a 32 
Onions 


At New York, onions are firm, with 
best Tex yellow and white held at $2, 
with Bermuda $1.10@1.75 

At Chicago, trade is slow and Tex 
offered freely. Arrivals light with 
Tex yellow and white $1.25@1.40 p 
cra, La yellow 1.75 p 7-lb sack, 


Poultry 


At New York, live poultry is active 
and broilers bring 25 25@27c p lb, fowls 
19%4c, roosters loc. Dressed poul- 
try fairly steady, with western fowls 
in bxs, dry, weighing 36 to 48 Ibs p 
doz, 17@20c p 1b, roosters 14% 
ducklings 20c, prime white squabs 
weighing 8 to 10 lbs to doz $3.25@) 
3.75 p doz, fey squab broilers 65@80ce 
p pr, weighing 4 lbs and under to pr 
40c p lb. 

At Boston, receipts of live broilers 
are increasing, choice lots bringing 
28e p lb, fowls 19c, roosters 13c. Fresh 
killed poultry in light demand, fowls 
18 @ 20¢e, nearby broilers 32 @35e, 
pigeons 75¢c@$1.25 p doz, squabs 2.50 
@3 p doz. 

At Chicago, live poultry is fairly 
steady, with fowls bringing 17%c p 
lb, roosters lic. Iced poultry is in 
fair receipt, but only moderate de- 
mand; fowls bring 18c, roosters 13c. 


Vegetables 


At New York, aspanege. in light re- 
ceipts and highes at $1@3.50 p 2-doz 
bch, cabbage lower at 40@55c p cra, 
cucumbers in heavy supply and Newer 
at 60@90c p bskt, corn in moterats 
supply. and irregular at $2.50@3.25 p 
case, or $1@2 p cra, beets eee Pp 
100 bchs, lettuce 40@60c p bskt, lima 
beans $1@3, peas 85c@$1.10 p bskt, 
radishes 50 @ Tic 100 behs, strin 
beans 25@75c p 1-3 bskt, spinach 
a p -bbl, tomatoes $1.10@2 p car- 
rier. 


POTATO CROP REPORTS 








We commenced planting potatoes 
last week under most favorable con- 
ditions and will raise about the same 
acreage as last year.—[E. F. D., Mon- 
roe County, N Y. 

Season is late, due to abundant 
rain, and it is early to give an esti- 
mate of acreage, but I think it will 
be normal.—[J. M., Rensselaer Coun- 
ty, N Y¥. 

Condition of potatoes is irregular, 
some look well, others poor. Early 
planted potatoes did not come up 
promptly as ground was dry. Finished 
planting about Apr 15.—[G. B., Suf- 
folk County, N Y. 

Acreage about same as ‘09. Not 
looking quite as well on the average 
as last year at this time. Dry weath- 
er after planting is thought to have 
caused some rot of seed. Recent rains 
have improved outlook and prosped@ 


is for a fair crop.—[L. H. H., Suf- 
folk County, N Y. 

Potato acreage same as ’09. Plant- 
ing was finished last week. Not far 


enough along'in growth to judge of 
prospects.—[S. J. C., Ontario Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Planting is much later than usual 
{B. T. C., Wayne County, O. 

Season.is cold and backward. Late 
planting is just commenced. Early 
potatoes are looking well. Acreage 
will be normal.—T[F. L., Portage 
County, O. 

I think acreage will be normalL 
Crop is about % planted. Conditions 
ideal for a good start—[A. A. H., 
Portage County, O. 

We will increase acreage 10 to 25% 
Many report seed to be rotting bad- 
ly. Some growers say % their seed 
has been destroyed this way. Those 
planting just before and atter heavy 
rains have lost. considerable seed.— 
{C. I., Erie County, Pa. 

Acreage will be normal. Planting 
completed in good time. Conditions 
are ideal. Fiea beetle is troublesome 
[W. O. L., Lehigh County, Pa. 

According to local reports consider- 
able quantities of potatoes held by, 
farmers in Aroostook county will be 
abandoned, this due to low prices and 
rapid deterioration of the potatoes 
stored at points remote from shipping 
stations or storage factories. 

Continuous heavy rains for last 2 
weeks. Potato planting has been 
much delayed, and is not more than 
% done on June 9. Some report seed 
rotting where planted in low land, 
and those planted early on high 
ground were nipped by frost during 
recent cold wave. Probably of those 
planted not % showing above ground. 
Acreage is likely to be smaller than 











Jast year for reasons above given.— 
{E. L. C., Aroostook County, Me. 
Acreage will be about same as last 
year. Late rains have delayed plant- 
ing, but we are now well along. I 
can make no estimate of the crop, as 


there is some complaint of seed rot- 
ting in ground, due to cold, damp 
weather.—([H. Ww. G., Aroostook 
County, Me. 

Crop of potatoes will be some 
smaller. Seed is rotting in some 
fields. Very wet in this section and 
has been for 2 weeks. Crop will be 
10% smaller than last year as per 
acreage.—|[J. E. H., Penobscot Coun- 


ty, Me. 
Acreage is 
good many 
Ground is very 
rotting in the 


about same as "02. A 
acres to be planted. 
wet. Some seed is 
ground. About 25% 
planted in good shape.—|[J. M. D., 
Aroostook County, Me. 

Wet weather delayed planting and 
very early planted was damaged by 
frost. Acreage will be as large as 
usaal.—[C. Ss. B., Grafton Coun- 
ty, N H. 

Acreage about 
early planted potatoes cut by 
Impossible to work any but sandy 
land because of wet weather. Where 
seed was planted before heavy rains 
began it is rottins. Many have not 
planted till land dries. —{C. L. P., 
Washington County, Vt. 

Acreage will be 20% 
season. Planting is fairly commenced. 
Ground is in good condition. A num- 
ber have gone into bean raising in- 
stead of potatoes.—[B. E. S., Mecosta 
County, Mich, 

Acreage about 


same as 09. Very 


frost. 


less than last 


the same as last 
year. Planting not % completed. Soil 
is in bad condition, too much rain. 
Too early to say what the outcome 
will be—[J. N., Monroe County, 
Mich. 

Commenced planting last week. 
Acreage will be reduced.—[J. F. C., 
Tuscola County, Mich. 

Potatoes are not all planted. Antic- 


ipate increase of 25% acreage.—[F. 
Cc. L., Oceana County, Mich. 
In Distributing Centers 


At*New York, 
Triving freely and 
Old potatoes are in 
choice selling well. New potatoes $1.50 
@2 p bbl, Bermuda 2@3 p bbl, old 
1@1.40 p 180 ibs, 1@1.35 p bag 

At Bosten, market is easier, with 
liberal receipts of old stock. Aroos- 
took and centra! Me selling at Tic p 
2-bu bag, new potatoes lower at 1.75 
@2.50 p bbl. 

At €hicago, feeling on old pota- 
toes is firmer. Prices in car lots range 


new potatoes are ar- 
market is easier. 
moderate supply, 


from 20@27c p bu. New potatoes are 
light and receipts more liberal. Red 
sell at $1@1.10- p bu, white 2.35@ 
2.75 p bbl 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1910. . 29 29% 27 
1909.. 27@27% 28@29 27 
1908.. 23@24 23 @ 24 22@ 23 
At New York, inability to move 


profit jis turning~ it 
Market is unsteady. 
emy in tubs sells at 


some butter at a 
into the coolers. 
Good to choice 
26@29c p lb, dairy 25@28c 

At Boston, butter receipts are heavy 
and consumptive demand moderate. 
Creamery in tubs sells up to 29%c p 
Ib, fcy northern dairy 2S8c. 

At Chicago, the principal demand 
is for storage purposes. Good to best 


emy butter sells at 25@27c p Ib, 
other cmy stock 25@26% « Dairy 
butter is in light supply, but sale 


steady at about 26c. 
The Cheese Markets 


At New York, cheese receipts are 
heavy and prices lower. Trade holds 
off in anticipation of further decline. 
Whole. milk specials bring 14% @15c 
Pp lb, fcy white and colored l4c, com- 
mon. to prime 10@13%« 

At Canton, N Y, June 114, 
2100 tubs of butter sold at 27%c 


about 
p tb, 


and 2300 bxs of cheese at 13%c. Re- 
ceipts were larger than a year ago. 
At Cuba, N Y, June 8, 3799 bxs of 
checce were offered, and all sold at 
i4c p Ib. 
At Watertown, N Y, Jnne 13, the 


cheese sales last Saturday aggregated 
9500 bxs. Large size and twins 
brought 13% @14%c. Feed is abun- 
dant, with a large production of milk. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate 
and demand slack, feeling being gen- 





‘THE LATEST MARKETS 


erally weak and unsettled. New York 
twins held at 15c, but sale light. 

At Chicago, trade continues steady 
and arrivals show no. special gain. 
Demand is fair, with whole milk 
twins selling at 13%c p Ib, daisies 
14%c, longhorn 15%c. Total reccipts 
last week were about 2, 354,000 Ibs, 
against 1,775,000 in ‘09. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 3c p qt to the shipper in the 
26-c zone, or $1.51 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. Although the 
demand is lower than usual at this 
season of the year, and the surplus 
has increased somewhat owing to this 
fact, there is no move to cut the ex- 
change rate. This is due to the con- 
tinued high prices for butter and 
cheese. It does not seem probable the 
price for fluid milk will go lower as 
the maximum of production for the 
year appears to have been reached. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
11 were as follows: 





Ailk Cream 
eae OEE ie EY 4,650 
Susquehanna ........ - 12,7530 225 
West Shore .......... 16,745 1,655 
Lackawanna .......-. 54,025 2,270 
New York Central 
(long haul) ........ 51,420 2,230 
B-- ¥ Central. lines 
((short haul) ...... 13,010 95 
Obtario . .sswuiabe cess 41,592 3,727 
Lehigh Valley .....-. 29,314 2,320 
Homer Ramsdell Line. 2,550 51 
New Haven ....c.ccsce 10,850 -130 
Other sources .......- 1,774 76 
Totals sestieeso e+++-267,880 17,429 


A Texas Truck Section—Prospects 
in this district were never better for 
a large peach crop. There are prob- 
ably 3000 acres of bearing, peach 
trees, the product of which will be 
shipped from our station this year. 
We wll ship in the neighborhood of 
200 cars tomatoes, and the potato 
acreage will be slightly increased, 
probably 40 car loads. Asparagus is 
becoming an important crop here; 
sending it as yet by express. The 
Palmer Fruit Co are the largest grow- 
ers of asparagus. They will have 
their first cutting on about 100 acres, 
The package used here in shipping 
asparagus is the sectiona) crate, with 
24 bunches of about one-half pound 
12-pound boxes each. From past ex- 
perience this has proved one of the 
best money crops of the south. This 
country could hardly be considered 
a stock raising country. The farm- 
ers living near to town devote a great 
deal ‘uf time to fruit and vegetables, 
raising more or less corn, cotton and 
feed stuffs. In the rural districts 
cotton, corn and feed stuffs are 
raised almost exclusively.—[J. P. T., 
Bullard, Tex. 





I am a new subscriber to American 
Agriculturist and like it very muah, 
especially the fruit and crop reports. 
—[S. J. Y., Hartstown, Pa. 
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SWEEPING 
THE 


FIELD 


THAT’S WHAT THE 


|} DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are doing this year in even greater degree than ever before. 
1910 sales to date are 25% ahead of all previous records, and 
growing weekly. The De Laval shops—the capacity of which is 
increased every year—are working day and night to meet the 
* demand, Ali-around De Laval superiority is becoming as uni 
versally recognized in Farm as it long has been in Factory cream 
separators. 1910 buyers will wisely not accept anything else 


THE De LavAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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each day furnishes water eufficient to 
ents of an average family. The installa- 
runal. — any place on 3 our 

mforts of a modern 

constant supply of 


WATER | INA ABUNDANCE 


at your command plete plans ona 8 > 
structions furnished © with each each outfit. any ordinary mechan 
an install it; Why notinstall = 
of our systems im your A—- Le will = 
eS a, on it. 

te any system on the sarwee at the 


PRICES SMASHED TO PIECES! 


that ‘ae Noy Lae t a a] i 
vines you sisa ‘money sa portunity you 
should not overlook. Get ou complete FREN plumbing and 
instruction book, sent te an 4-7 —— a= evoue a 
request. It gives valuable po: to the 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
36th & tron Strests, Chicage, lil. 











HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


J ~ gee MYRICK. A ual for co- 
This book Mescribes the how vather 
co-operation. In other 
wards it tells how to manage @ co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en’s exchanges for both buying and selling. The 
directions given are based upon the actual exper 
ence of successful co-operative enterprises in 

parts of the United States. The character 

usefulness of the book commend it to the e’s 
tion of all men and women who desire to. 
Rey, cna. Iitustrated. 350 pages. ix? “5 


—- 99 Koo G Pure= 


an ingot Iron Roofing 


American 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without it Painting 
The only Guaranteed M. oe ever put on the 
market. Samples free. vin for a free book showing 


remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 
THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO. E, ELYRIA, GHIG 


wherefore of 

















ORANGE JUDD COMP MPAN?: 
489 Lafayette Street, N 


Mention This °°:: * 


he is the most 
subject ever tt 

the only book om growing h Published Ia 

America. The author describes how he grows 

mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by 














the leading market » and for home use ‘Ima 

by the most private rings Journal mill f 

drawn -from nature expressly és work repl; 

pages. Saf inches, Cloth son Ste sin, 
OBANGE JUDD COMPAXY, SEE OUR GUA proutSien of 

438 Lafayette Street, Mew York on Editori: 
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Free Veterinary Advice 


ATL veterinary quest'ons submitted by the sub- 
seribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
by mail free «f charge provided the ag address of 
the inquirér is given and a stamp is inclosed for 
reply. Questions can be answered oeotligeatis omy 
vhen complete deta.!s of the symptoms are given. 
No cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstances, 
Dr &. Lehnert of the Smith ceriouees — 
‘or 





dressed to the Veterinary t, 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
lroprietary medicines are advertised in_ these 


columns, which are efficient for many of the com-_ 


mon animal ailments. 


Medicated Salt 


DR C. D.-SMEAD, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The question may be asked, what 
hind of medicated salt? I have no 
preparation to advertise. I will sim- 
ply say that all are good as far as I 
have tried them, but any farmer can 
just as well mix his own. Use 20 
pounds salt as the basis; in this mix 
two pounds powdered charcoal, one 
pound powdered wormseed, 12 ounces 
powdered sulphate of iron and one 
pound sublimed sulphur, Mix all well 
together and place where the flock 
can have access. A flock of sheep free 
of worms will be kept free of them. 
But neither this nor any other worm 
powder will destroy mature worms al- 
ready in a sheep’s stomach or intes- 
tines. 

On pasture lands where the lung 
worm abounds add a half pint of oil 
of turpentine to the salt. 


Ringbone—W. F. P., New York, has 


a horse that has recently developed a 
ringbone just above the hoof on one 
front leg. As this growth is of re- 
cent development I am of the opinion 
that it would yield to treatment, and 
would advise firing and blistering, al- 
lowing a month or six weeks’ complete 
rest. The firing and blistering should 
be undertaken by a competent prac- 
titioner in order to insure the best re- 
sults. If the owner wishes te treat it 
himself I would advise the use of 
Gombault’s caustic balsam as @ 
blister, putting on two or three blis- 
ters, one after the other, as soon as 
the scabs of the previous application 
come off. Remove shoes and keep ani- 





mal in box stall or small paddock 
during treatment. 
Pneumonia—H.'M. A., Tennessee, 


has a mule that was taken sick fol- 
lowing poor feed and hard winter. 
She is now so weak that she is un- 
able to rise without assistance, and 
has had for some time a discharge 
of thick, white matter from the 
nose. Her feed now consists of bran 
and oats, and although every atten- 
tion has been given she seems to be 
failing rather than improving. Own- 
er has been giving her a tonic con- 
sisting equal parts of ginger, geftian, 
baking soda and epsom salts and a 
teaspoonful of nux vomica, three 
times a day. Everything possible has 
been done for the animal, and I can 
advise nothing more in the drug line. 
The dose cf nux vomica is full large, 
and better results might be gained by 


cutting it in half. Continue the treat- | 
ment and nursing, and if there is any | 


vitality left, she should begin to im- 
prove with the advent of mild weath- 
er. A mule is an unsatisfactory ani- 
mal to treat even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. 





Ringbone—H. W., New Jersey, 


asks for treatment of ringbone. The | 


horse should have the part fired and 
blistered by a competent practitioner. 
There.is no doubt that this form of 
treatment would have been more 
beneficial] if it had been resorted to 
when the ringbone first showed itself. 
If this treatment fails there is little 
olse that can be done. The owner 
should not attempt to fire the horse 
himself. 





Dislocated Hip—J. J. M., New 


| advertisement must have address on, 


York, has a cow that has been lame | 


in one hip for 10 days or more. Every 


step she takes something seems to | 


slip in the hip joint. She suffers great 
pain and has lost her appetite. In all 
probability this cow has slipped on 
the ice and partially dislocated the 
hip bone. This condition would be 
very painful, and, of course, would 
not be relieved by a blister. 
times happens that a cow in slipping 
on the ice dislocates the hip bone by 
fracturing the inner side of the 
socket. Keep the cow perfectly quiet 
in the stable, preferably tied with a 
chain, so that she may have her head 
in getting up and lying down; Do 


It some- | 


Js 


| rial support. July oats 36% @37%c p middlings 22.50, 


CARE OF FARM ANIMALS 


not even allow her to go out for wa- 
ter. An examination through the 


rectum with the hand ought to settle | 


the question as to just what the trou- 
bie is. 
volved she should recover in four to 
six weeks and be as useful an animal 
as ever, although, perhaps, lame; on 
the other hand, if the pelvis is in- 
voived she should not be bred. 





Moon Blindness—A. H. H., New 


York, has a horse that is afraid of 
small things that ought not to bother 
a horse, and is nervous when being 
driven. At six years of age an in- 
flammation set in in one eye that 
finally resulted in the loss of sight; 
a year later the other eye became af- 
fected in the same way, and now she 
is nearly blind. She is kept in a clean, 
dry and well lighted stable. 


if possible, 
mal on the farm. 
that will cure blindness of this sort, 


but the inflammation and consequent | 


irritation may be relieved somewhat 


by putting a few drops of the follow- | 


ing solution into the eye two or three 
times a day: Boric acid one tea- 
spoonful, 
Have water warm when acid is added. 


Lice on Goats—G. 8S. H., Falls 
Church, Va, whose goats have lice, 
asks for information about making 
lime-sulphur dip. Use three pounds 
of flowers of sulphur, 2% pounds un- 
slaked lime and then 15 gallons wa- 
ter. In making get the unslaked lime 
into a thick paste, then sift in the 
sulphur and stir well. Put this mix- 
ture in a kettle with, say, five gallons 
water, and boil for at least a half 
hour; a longer time is even better. 
When the  chocolate-looking mass 
settles, the clear liquid is drawn off 


and water enough added to make 15} 


gallons. The dip will be more ef- 
fective if used when warm just a bit 


hotter than the normal heat of the | 
In dipping the animals, keep | 


body. 
them in the solution about two min- 
utes. A couple of these dips will de- 
stroy the lice and the oncoming gen- 
erations. 


_ 
. s 





At Columbus, the demand for feeds 


is nothing unusual, but prices remain 
firm, hay quiet, straw in only fair de- 
mand, butter active, but the demand 
is not great enough to increase prices, 
eggs firm, new potatoes well received 
at firm prices. Strawberries 15@18c 
p qt with an active demand, pea 
beans $2.35 p bu, cabbage 1.25 p cra, 
new potatoes 1@1.05 p bu, old ats 3 
85c, live fowls 14c p Ib, eggs 20c 
doz, cheese 16¢ p 1b, emy butter 29@ 
30c, unwashed wool 18@ 20c,. beef 
steers 
8@8.50, fat hogs 9@9.55, spring 
lambs 8, milch cows 25@60 ea, wheat 
96 @94c p bu, corn 54 @5i7c, oats 35c, 
rye 70c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 27, 
timothy hay 15@16, oat straw 6@ 
6.50, rye 7@7.50. 





If the pelvis bone is: not in- | 


Owner | 
is very anxious to save the eyesight | 
-3 she is a valuable ani- | F 
There is .nothing | 


boiled water one-half pint. | 


7.50€@8.15 p 100 lbs,, veal calves | 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


263-EGG 5 fod oe White Leghorns 
| exclusively; 15 $1.7 fivered: 25 oe _ 
Circular free. GHANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N 
20 EGGS, 1; Reds, Rocks, andottes, 
horns a ete 30 other varieties. Weer teen at 
BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 

ROSE _ COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, 15 1. 
Barred Plymou' in Hoek. 18 eecs 4.10, CHAS CLAPY- 
SADDLE, Toone: Pa. 











PEKIN AND WHITE MUSCOVE duck eggs $1 per 
eleven. C. RUPRACHT, Pulaski, N Y. 


red dog in 140-Ib Acreage is likely to be smaller than 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


oo 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Ryckman, tremendously 

productive. $3.25 thousand. Asparagus 

roots, 30c hundred. Cena a. late or early, l5e 

hundred. HARRY L. 8Q Good Ground, N Y. 

pe ler eed ALFALEA Re T5e per hundred 

pounds, i ton, cars. Send for free 
How 


to Grow. Sitehta® “ DE H. SOMER- 
VILLE, Chest Springs, Cambria Co, Pa. 
CABBAGE wsAre 100. - © $1; 10,008, 83 ena 
toes, egg plants; catalog. ’ SEE 
FARMS. Lancaster, Pa. 











LIVE STOOK 


| 4 BERKSE Jarge English, choice pigs of Jan,- 
| arc. April arro’ prolific 

| kind that please. Pedigrees furnished. JOHN MAC- 
| NAUGHTON, Caledonia, N ¥. 





A Bab 


} FOR SALE—Regi bull calves from 
| advanced registry dams. Low = CHAS RICH- 
ARDSON, Hammond, N Y. 


BUY A WELL-BRED AYRSHIRE bull calf and 
now the all-around value of your herd. SOUTH 














JAPANESE SEED BUCKWHEAT {1 per bushel. 
BR. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 











AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Girls and boys wanted to sell during 





- ‘i vacation the new puzzle, “Six Brothers Marry Seven 

Sisters.” Send postal for information and sample. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH Berkshire pigs. MON- HRS, Washington Street, Hoboken, 
ROE H. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury Center, Pa. | N J. 

OPS | AGENTS—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool, 13 

AUSTIN JACKSQN, Minera | Towa in one. "Tightn seller. Sample free. 





POLAND- Nee lot of pigs ready for | = ay 
SNYDER, Laceyv: 


shipment. N. ile, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS for sale at farmers’ 
DETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa. 





! 

| HIRE, TUNIS > at ia sheep. 
Springs, N Y. 

| 

} 


prices. B. 8. 





REGISTERED O I C and Gots White pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N 


DUROC MARCH PIGS, a 
SERENO WEEKS, DeGraff, 





Pairs mated. 





LARGE ENGLISH is 2: mame pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


TH x MFG COMPA 458 Third St, Day- 





MALE HELP WANTED 


mail clerks, government clerks 


Rage a. 7 4 
a ashington, mail carriers aud post- 
office clerks. salaries, sh hours, annual va- 
cations, steady work, common education sufficient. 
ounced everywhere July 5th. 
Country residents ible.. Influence of any kind 
unnecessary. 15,000 appointments every year. 
Candidates p% Write immediately for 
hedule sho’ places examinations. FRANK- 





SEE our special oad Stock Dept in this issue for 
other breeders’ card 








LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. A. A. BRAD- 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 
FREESE BOC 


PATENTS PRODUCE fortun ag op Prizes for patents. 
Book on patents. ‘Hints to inven 

needed,” “‘Why some he fail.” All sent free. 
Special list - of poosihts wagers, to our clients. Send 
rough sketch of model for search of patent office 
records. Local representatives in 300 cities and 
towns. Our Mr Greeley was formerly acting Se 
missioner of patents and as such had full charge of 
the U 8S patent office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
Patent attorneys, Washington, 


FOR SALE—1908 Wayne touring car, excellent 
condition, fully equipped, top and sides, gas and oil 
lamp, generatur, wind shield, Bosch magneto, extra 
| tires, tubes and tools. Goodrich ary detachable 
tims.. Price $800. Address BOX 19, Station D, N Y. 


ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, a science, 
a and flowers, live stock, dairy, poultry, for school» 

rary, house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
to, 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- 
quiries answered. 


MILK TICKETS printed by 
two colors, each ticket numbered, initialed and per- 
forated, Best stock. Lowest price. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. ACME MILK TICKET €O, 791 Park 
St, Hartford, Ct. 


COUNTRY BOARD WANTED for 3 adults and 4 
children—youngest 7 months old—during month of 
August. er northern New Jersey—near lake or 
river. Address ALSTON, 35 Carlton St, 
Orange, N J. 


1909 SCHACHT high wheel runabout in perfect con- 
dition, runs fine, plenty of power; need larger car ; $450- 
Send for eut and description. A fine car for 
R F D service. NOBLE, Catskill, N Y. 


CARDS HAND WRITTEN, 20c per ver 
fine. Business cards printed, $.75 per foo” i. 
CLARK, Route No 2, Leechburg, - Pa. 











by special machinery, in 

















| HAY CAPS—Stack covers, wagon covers, water- 
proof or plain canvas, plant bed cloth, etc. HENRY 
| DERBY, 123 Chambers St, New York. 





Exchange 


Farmers’ 


Advertising 


PRON, heavy rubber, protects men washing wagons, 
wanna’ s clot dishes. Mailed fer one dollar. NEW 
ISLAND CO, 250 W 22, New York. 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a_ word 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in iseue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
~, by ESTATE a RKET. 

BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 7 
will be allowed Snape this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE for. the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising, is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


UFF WYANDOTTES. Good shai 
prolife layers, Eggs 
15. $10 a pe. 
and solid buff 


$1, $2, $3 per is 
free. WILLIAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, 





PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Rhode Island Reds, 
both combs; White Wyandottes: Rarred Rocks; Light 
and Dark Brahmas; Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns; safe delivery, 70% fertility guaranteed; 
eggs $1, 15; $5, 100. F. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





BABY CHICKS, strong, lively fellows, $.09 each. | 


Bingle Comb White Leghorns, vigorous, free. range, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


reugh bred stock. 
WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, NY. 


you can advertise anything you wish | 


| FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE bull-terrier pups for 
ee or poultry, WM KEENEY, Oakland, New 
| Jersey. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, durable and cheap. A pleasure to an- 
swer inquiries for booklet and "price. ROY BROTH- 
ERS, E Barnet, Vt. 





GASOLINE ENGINE for sale, 25 horse power, 
gare. R. PINNER, 122 Water Street, New York, 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, fox hounds, coon 
dogs, setters and pointers, Newfoundlands, St Bernards, 
collies, spaniels, fon ang terriers. HARRY 
REEDER, Thorndale, 


COLLIE PUPS, sn up. 
Qutectee eggs, $1. 





Bred bitches $12. Buff 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 





WANTED—Red and gray foxes. ROSS BROWN, 
McFall Ale. 








SEEwS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—The plants have an average of 
4 square inches of space each over the whole field. All 
Head Early, Succession, Enkhuizen, Glory, Flat Dutch, 
Surehead, $1 per 1000; 5000, $3. Danish Ballhead, 





i $ 
Eggs | special stock (the heaviest yielding strain in 3 years’ 





tests), 5000, $4. Tomatoes, New Sten, Paragon, 
Trees $1.50 per 1000. Cauliflower $3; pees $4; 
eet potatoes $2; t ted cabbage $2; > al 
wastetine. $1.40. Plant list free. Not how cheap, but 
how good. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Drawer 5, 
Chester, New Jersey. Eleven years plants exclusively. 


| _ CABBAGE PLANTS—500,000 Danish oe and 
| Danish Roundhea Plants are extra large apd stocky, 
a from the best strain of Buy 
nd save money. pon Abe ancy wel = Be 
grown. All Head Early, Succession 
per thousand. 10,000 $5. JAMES THOMAS 
er, 5 











LIN INSTITUTE, Dept u 19, Rochester, N Y. 





MEN WANTED, age 18 La a firemen $100 
brakemen $80, railroads. 


m tamp. RAILWAY AS- 
SOCIATION not 17, 227 Monroe street, Brook- 
lyn, ¥. employing headquarters. 





HELP WANTED—Railw. mail clerks, postoftice 

clerks, carrie departmen' clerks, internal revenue 

§ to $1500. Examinations soon. 

Year! a residents equally eligible 

Write for schedule. AMERICAN CIVIL -SERVICE 
SCHOOLS, Dept 226, Rochester, N Y. 


MARRIED COUPLE desire situation on farm. 
CHARLES KFTCHAM, Sagaponack, Long Island. 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish Agri- 
cultural and ————— Aid Society has ov its lists 
men 


They speak little or no 
English, although many of = speak German. IF 
you can make use Diease communicate 
with us, stating wi what you will. ‘Day, whether. the work 


—¥ encourage Jews to become 
commission to employer or 
dress FARM LABOR BUREAU, i174 

Second Avenue, New York City. 





ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup- 


BFrICE VOR ITALLANS 59 at Street, Nev 
tt Ni 
York City (telephone 1198 Fran = ite 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











Five Cente a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





BIG, RICH RIVERSIDE FARM, only $2600 cash 
needed. Borders Seneca river % mile; easily one of 
Onondaga county’s best farms; 133 acres; rich loam, 


good crops hay, corn, potatoes, cabbage, wheat, barley, . 


bacco; pastures 20 cows; 100 apple trees; 10-rocm 
house, three big barns; easy drive by good road te 
steam and electric cars; aged owner oeiring : only 
$6600, $2600 cash, balance easy terms. Traveli ng in- 
struction to see this and other good farms from $1000 
up, Page 15, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog, No 80,’’ copy 
free. KE. A, STROUT, Station 1096, 7 W 34th St, cor 
Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE—Splendid western New York farm: good 
buildings; fruit; famous Genesee county; opposite Cen- 
tral’s experimental farm at main line station; location, 
opportunity, exceptional GRANGE REALTY EX- 
CHANGE, 16 State, Rochester, N Y. 








Bs .— _ ~a 2 == —— 75 bushels 


land a 
this w commonwealth, dd STA R 
OF AGRICULTURE, Dover,’ De a BOARD 


of shelled 





$1200 BUYS a re 175-acre farm, good 8-room 
poe Mig Ss P-L KNIGHT'S 
rl ea GHT’ 
REAL ESTATE AGEN ne Whitney Point. N NY, . 
318 ACRES, 10- house, 3 barns, 28x€0, 36x60, 
ses. Plenty fruit Hog and oe er house. Aged 
. ca ARM 

AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. is ok 
DELAWARE FARMS, grain, fruit, truck, poultry, 
good level lanc at heaithful climate, bargains. Free 

catalog. CHAS M. HAMMOND, Milford, Delaware. 














Hundreds of Dollars of Sales 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: “Advs” placed in 
Orange Judd publications of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and New England 
Homestead have been entirely satis- 
factory, and gave best results of any 
mediums I have used. Have sold hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of O I C and 
Chester Swine end Guernsey cattle at 


|} an outlay of a very few dollars for 
| “advs.”"—[E. P. Rogers, Wayville, N Y. 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


{Next week you will have an oppor- 
nity to see China with Mrs Tupper.— 
Zhe Editor.] 

Bast Glimpses of Japan 
32x ROUTE TO Hone Kone, Mar 13, '10. 


Bear Sisters-at-home- 

We are on our way once more, 
having bidden farewell to dear Japan 
with all its charms. However, fond 
@s we had grown of it, we were not 
Geath to leave when the time came. 
‘Two weeks of continuous sightseeing, 
mith lectures preceding and travelers’ 
afub meetings after, had given. cppor- 
aenity to become fairly well acqaint- 
4d with the country and the customs 
@f the people. 

From Kobe we went 
@saka, thence to Kyota, 
«capital, where the royal 
feature of interest. This is visited at 
@atervals by the emperor and is most 
wemarkable for its simplicity in fur- 
mishings. Beautiful plain mattings 
ever the floors, tpon which in each 
room from ene to ‘our braziers stand. 
‘The walls have no hangings and are 
@mly adorned by the paintings of 
@orks or some floral design, such as 
the chrysanthemum or cherry blos- 


by rail to 
the former 
palace is a 


goms. The beautiful. woodwork is 
@rictly without ornament. 
The imperial crest is everywhere 


@nd even the tiles of the roof at the 
end bear the sixteen petals of the 
chrysanthemum. The walls surround- 
img the palace are gray, upon which 


five horizontal white lines indicate 
Zeyal grounds. 
In contrast to this is Noji castle, 


the home of the crown prince, who, 
by the way, at an early age left his 
paternal roof for one of his own. 
This is an old ancestral castle fur- 
mished with mattings like those of 
the imperial palace, yet decorated 
with sOme of the most elaborate carv- 
ings in the empire. 


Educational Institutions 


At seven o'clock one morning a 
mumber of our party, accompanied by 
ene of the professors of Doshisha 
college, visited that imstitution to see 
and hear 700 boys im chapel, and I 
assure you the exercises were most 
inspiring. The campus is fine, and 
wnder the Congregational church, the 
work is so well done that requests 
are sent to the faculty for the recom- 
miendation of graduates for. positions 
ef trust and honor in business an‘ 
government. 

From Kyota we 
by rail where a few 
vitation, paid a visit 
for girls, which is also under direc- 
tion of the Congregational church. 
Here, as at the Methodist school in 
Tokio, beside the usual studies 
taught_in similar institutions in Amer- 
ica, there are classes in the industrial 
arts, such as sewing, painting, de- 
signing and manufacturing articles 
for sale. 

The dormitories are scantily fur- 
nished. A low table, upon which 
stands a mirror, serves aS a dresser, 
before which our littl lady makes 
her toilet. At night, a mattress or 
two laid on the floor answers for a 
bed, and the wooden frame about 8 
or 10 imches in hight upon which is 
placed a roll filled with something 2 
trifle sefter than the wood itself un- 
der the neck is the pillow upon which 
she rests her elaborately coiffured 
head. Should she wish to press out 
some of her apparel a sort of metal 
dipper holding hot charcoal is run 
@ver it. 

Gloria kindergarten is an iustra- 
tion of the methods employed by the 
missionaries to reach the mothers, 
and at the same time to give direc- 
tion te early thinking and desires of 
the little folk, and the intense ear- 
nestness of the children while en- 
gaged in their work. oblivious to all 


returned to Kob 
of us, upon in- 
to Kobe college 





EVENINGS AT HOME 














proceedings about is truly surprising. 


Children at Play 


Among the amusements of the 
Japanese children it was not uncom- 
mon to see a girl of eight or 10 keep- 
ing in the air at a time three or more 
balls. Flipping tins, as the youngsters 
at home flip permnies, is a sport in- 
dulged in universally by the  beys. 
Kite-flying is so characteristic of the 
people that a day is set apart to be 
devoted te it. At that time those par- 
ticipating, which includes men, will 
endeavor by maneuvering the strings 
to bring down the other  fellow’s 
bird or fish, in which forms they are 
most frequently made. 

On leaving Kobe we entered the 
Inland sea, which was compared to 
the Hudson river, the Danube, the 
Ids of Alaska and other bodies of 
water famous for their scenic beauty. 
Winding through channels scarcely 
wide enough for our boat to pass, it 
seemed as if we must surely run up 
against a mountain just ahead, when 


lo! a sudden turn and a short dis- 
tance beyend another island con- 
fronts us. 


As we anchored in the bay at Na- 
gasaki we were impressed with the 
ideal situation of the city and the fine 
harbor where were ships from _ all 
quarters of the globe, including one 
from the States under the commis- 
sion of fisheries. Here, we discov- 
ered customs and conditions we had 
net met elsewhere. 


Coaling by Hand 


It was one of the coaling stations 
for our ship, and although it was a 
dirty job, we were not sorry as it 
presented an opportunity of watch- 
ing a most unusual sight. A large 
number of scows filled with coal 
were brought alongside our ship and 
broad, rough bamboo ladders were 
extended from them te the second 
deck above the water. Women and 
men were arranged on either side of 
each step. Baskets containing the 
coal were passed from one t6 another 
up the ladder in continuous lines. 
Five thousand tons were then depos- 


A Riddle 
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Bp Maraaret Lee 


a 4 -— 





Put on pour thinking cap 
This rd3dle to unfold. 
The answer's in the pretus here, 
Unseen, but verp bold, 
Although mwuisible itself, 
We know tis there quite well, 
And should it suddentp depart, 
We readvly could tell. 
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ited in the hold in 36 1100 
natives, 

At this place, also, net only the old 
women, but mary of the young as 
well, were the victims of that cruel 
practice of enameling the _ teeth 
black and pulling out the eyebrows, 
that the wiv:s might be made unat- 
tractive and ugly. 

On the road to Mogi, a little fish- 
ing hamlet about four miles distant, 
we had an opportunity of observing 
the farm life. Wheat, rice, salad, 
cabbage and other truck were grow- 
ing in gardens terraced to the tops 
of the hills) The products were be- 
img carried into the city on primitive 
ox-earts and in baskets hanging from 
poles over the shoulder. 

As we wandered in and out, up 
and down over the smooth roads in 
our rikisha through the beautiful 
valleys we were glad that Americ.n 
Sweethearts were not obliged to ride 
single file with ever a cooly between. 

How I1 wish, before closing this 
letter on Japan, I could take the 
space to tell you of the public bath- 
houses where many, many thousands 
bathe daily. Other customs and 
sights come to my mind, but fearing 
that already I have oxertaxed your 
patience, 1 will bring this letter to a 
close, regretting that for me the cur- 
tain has fallen upon the bewitching 
homes of the more bewitching little 
brown people. . 

Your sister countrywoman, 


Hattie D. Tupper. 


hours by 


Awful Nonsense 


The criminal was close pursued 
Until, almost at bay, 

He stepped upon a slot machine, 
And so he got a weigh. 





They set the bloodhounds after him, 
Upon his capture bent; 

It wa'n’t any use—you see, 
They couldn’t get his cent 


There is nothing original in failure 
—there’s a world of originality in 
success. 





















$s, mp dears, 
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A Woman’s Number Just Ahead 


Women have come to have a large 
part in the business life of the city. 
There the recognition of their ability 
is more general We believe that 
the:e is just as much business ability 
among the women on our farms, and 





that if.the truth were Known, there 
are not merely a few, but actually 
thousands, of successful women farm- 
ers. 

Why shouldn't a woman run a 
farm as successfully as a man? 
There is no reason. And just to show 
the men readers of this paper what 


women have done, are doing, and can 
do, we are going to have a woman's 
number, the articles very largely cuon- 
tributed by women Read the edi- 
torial to women in this issue. When 
you have read it, read it over again. 
Then sit down and write us frankly 
and fairly just what you can suggest 
to “show” the men what the women 
of our farms can do. 

Tell us how you “farm it” yourself. 


Do you know of any successful 
women farmers? Send us their 
names and addresses. Do you know 
of any woman who has made a con- 


spicuous success as a fruit grower, a 
florist, a vegetable specialist, a stock 
rearer, an apiarisi? We want as com- 
plete a directory of such as can be 
obtained. No matter if they are con- 
trolling one acre or one thousand 
acres, we will thank you for their 
names and addresses. It isn’t the 
big, conspicuous success we are look- 


ing fer altogether; we want the 
minor success as well. We want to 
show the average farmer what the 


average woman can do when she sets 
out to. Be sure to read that editorial, 
Address your letters personally to the 
Woman’s Editor, this office. 


A Self-Governing School 


BY HAZEL L. DUNHAM 








[One of our Tablers writes an enthu- 
Siastic account of the self-governing 
plan under which the school she attends 
is run. She thinks it is the ideal way 
of governing a school and certainly her 
account would indicate that it is a great 
success. We should like to hear from 
others of our readers who know of such 
a plan and can tell us how it works.— 
The Editor.} 


TR SCHOOL city government re- 
O sembles a regular city govern- 
ment in almost every particu- 
We have a court and all the of- 
connected with it. These are 
selected from among the pupils and 
the faculty. We have printed pam- 
phiets containing all the rules and 
regulations of the government and 
these are distributed among the citi- 
zens. Any citizen failing to obey 
these rules is subject to the law. 
The rooms are controlled by the 
school police, as are also the grounds, 


lar. 
fleers 


The same rules apply to all school 
property. I think there are only two 
schools in the state of Maine gov- 
erned with this school city govern- 
ment, of which this one which I at- 
tend, Foxcroft academy, is one. 


The pupils are helped by this kind 
of government. It teaches the re- 
sponsibility of a teacher's position; it 
fits the boys and girls for future life, 


This is the general feeling as evi- 
denced by the testimony given in 
mass meeting. We all take great in- 
terest in our government. If anyone 
wishes to know more about this gov- 
ernment, I shall be giad to answer 
all questions sent to me in care of 
The Host. 





The Hidden Names of last week's 
Shakesperean puzzle are as follows: 

l. Ima, Alla, Ella; 2, Seth; 3, Eda, 
Tina, Ina; 4, Ethan; 5, Herman; 6, 
Asa; 7, Oma, Edith; 8, Cora, Ora, 
Alma; 9, Alan; 10, Ada; 11, Hans; 12, 
Rena; 13, Ada, Adam; 14, May; 1, 
Asa, Oma, Bsther; 16, Tina, Ina; 17, 
Lear; 18, Allen; 19, Elsa; 20, Nina. 


Pennsylvania, “Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Maine and Missouri, in the order 
mamed, are the greatest producers of 
lime. 
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“Secret Place” Letters 





Alice Is Disappointed, She Is Still 


Learning 





JuNE 11, 1910. 

Dearest Eloise: You must think I’m 
a regular heathen, to think you are 
to blame because you can’t come this 
summer. But it is so mean of them! 
Madam would not have minded at all. 
She was really wishing you were 
coming, just as I was. And my “two- 
step” grandmother, too, She has said 
so many times how she wanted to 
see you, because she used to know 
your real grandmother. She is jolly, 
like Madam, and considering how 
many step-relations are mixed up to- 
gether, we have lovely times, 

I have changed a whole lot since 
Madam came. Father says she has 
had a good effect on my morals, and 
though I don’t know exactly what 
that means, I guess it mrust be true. 
Anyway, I know [I don’t think so 
mean as I used to about lots of things. 
And I'm really getting to like’ her 
quite a little, though I should berglad 
if she would go away for a while, 
just so I could have my own way 
without being corrected for anything, 
nor asked to do anything I did net 
wish to do. It was awfully comfort- 
able living with. Kezzie, though of 
course I never would have learned 
anything about D Sif she had stayed, 
and our house would never have been 
anything but dingy and untidy. But 
sometimes, and I would never breathe 
this to anyone but you, Eloise, I do 
get so sick of always thinking about 
being careful about the house and 
knowing how to cook! I do wish it 
would get to be a habit, so I wouldn’t 
feel chained to D §S all the time! 

What an interesting lesson that was 
about canning, and about atmospheric 
pressure. Madam said she had won- 
dered that same thing so many times, 
and had never'seen it explained be- 
fore. I hope the next time you will 
tell about making jelly, and what 
makes it stiff sometimes, and why 
other times it won’t “jell.” Our cur- 
rants will soon be ripe, and I am 
erazy to try my luck. 


All About Soups 


Lately Madam has been teaching 
me how to make soups. I will tell 
you how to make soup stock and give 
you a few recipes fer our favorite 
kinds. We do not serve soup every 
day as you people in the city do, but 
have it occasionally for a change, and 
in the winter it makes a good supper 
dish. Soup stock is made from cheap, 
tough pieces of meat. We have two 
kinds of stock—brown stock, made 
from beef, and white stock, made 
from veal or chicken. Cream soups 
are made without stock, milk or 
cream being used instead for the 
liquid. 

For brown stock allow 1 pt water 
for each pound of meat. Cut the 
meat in small pieces, cover with cold 
water, let stand at least an hour, 
then heat very gradually. It is bet- 
ter not to let the stock boil, but sim- 
mer it gently for three or four hours, 
to draw out all flavor and nutritive 
qualities. Strain through a cheese- 
cloth strainer. When cold, the fat 
will form a layer over the top of the 
stock, which will have stiffened into 
a jelly. To use, carefully remove all 
fat, heat the stock, adding vege- 
tables and seasonings, according to 
directions in recipes. 

Clear Soup: Dilute 1 qt brown 
stock with 2 cups water, add 1 small 
sliced onion, 2 or 8 stalks of celery 
cut in small pieces, or 1 teaspoon cel- 
ery extract or 1 teaspoon celery seed, 
salt and pepper to taste, and if avail- 
able, 1 sprig sweet marjoram, 1 sprig 
parsley, 1 bay leaf. Put vegetables 
and herbs in a bag, cook slowly one 
hour, and serve very hot with oyster 
crackers. 

Vegetable: Dilute 1 qt brown stock 
with 2 cups water, add 3 potatoes cut 
into dice, 2 small onions sliced, a 
small carrot cut into tiny pieces, 2 
stalks celery, salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook about half an hour. 
Serve very hot, with crackers, 

Ohicken: Cut a fowl in small pieces, 


add 4 qts cold water, % cup chopped 
onion, %™ cup chopped celery. 1% 
teaspoons salt. Cover fowl with cold 
water, bring to boiling point, then 
simmer 4 hours. Strain, cool, remove 
fat, add vegetables and seasonings, 
cook half an hour, and serve. 

Madam made a very nice soup 
from the Christmas turkey, long ago, 
but since we are on soups, I'll put it 
in. She took every bit that was left, 
cut the meat into little bits, and 
boiled the bones, meat, skin and bit 
of dressing in about 2 qts of water 
for an hour, then removed the bones 
and skin, added a small onion and 
some celery, about two stalks cut up 
small, and cooked the soup half an 
hour before serving. 

Another one we like very much is 
Tomato Bisque. One and one-half cups 
stewed or canned tomatoes, 1% cups 
water, %4 teaspoon soda. Boil toma- 
toes and water together until the to- 
matoes are so tender that they seem 
to mix with the water. Add soda, let 
boil a moment, taste to see that 
there is no acid taste to the mixture. 
If there is, add a trifle more soda. 
Add 1% cups rich milk, salt and pep- 
per to taste, a stalk of celery, and a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. Let 
come to boiling point, but do ndét 
cook longer, as long cooking will 
cause the milk to curdle. Serve very 
hot, with crackers. 

That is enough for now. TI will tell 
you more about some of our soups 
and stews the next time I write. It 
seems good to think we are getting to 
soups and meats, for that looks as 
though we would some day be al- 
lowed to get a dinner all ourselves. 
I don’t know how I shall live through 
the summer, it is so dreadful to 
think you are not coming! Do you 
suppose you will have any kind of a 
vacation at all? I could ery with you 
if it would do any good 

Sorrowfully yours, 
Alice. 

[Eloise will not let Alice get ahead 
of her, even if school does close this 
month. Read her letter next week. 
The Editors.] 





The Helpful Swallow 


BY MARGARET LEIGHTON 


SWE watch the swift-winged 
A swallows skimming back and 

forth over the meadows and 
ponds we little realize what a service 
they are rendering us. If they fly 
high we say: ‘The day will be fair,” 
but if they dart about just above the 
surface we know that rain is ap- 
proaching. The swallows follew the 
insects, which fly high when the air 
is clear and dry, and low when it is 
full of moisture. One swallow some- 
times eats as many as 200 mosquitoes 
at a meal. 

Phere are several species of these 
birds, the tree, barn, cliff and bank 
swallows and the martins. All are 
great destroyers of insects. In the 
south, where the boll weevil is mak- 
ing such havoc with the cotton crops, 
it has been found by the biological 
survey that of the 38 species of birds 
which eat it, swallows and purple 
martins are among the most impor- 
tant. Our national government is 
now instructing the cotton planters 
how important it is to do all in their 
power to increase the numbers of 
local species. 

In Germany, the swallows are so 
much beloved that the people often 
put up artificial nests of clay to at- 
tract the birds by saving them the 
labor of building their cradles. The 
English sparrow has been a deadly 
enemy to the swallow tribe. It has 
driven almost all of the purple mar- 
tins out of the northern states. It 
persistently persecutes the cliff swal- 
low, which is one of our most inde- 
fatigable insect destroyers. 

There are two reasons why the 
Swallow is a bird peculiarly beneficial 
to the farmer, the first’ being that he 
eats nothing of value to man. The 
swallow is unexcelled in aerial evolu- 
tions which enable him to capture his 
prey almost entirely while on the 
wing. It is this fact which makes 
him of special aid to the cotton 

ower. 

Someone declares that it was the 
swallow who first showed mankind 
the good and pleasure of travel. The 
fastest express train is quickly out- 
distanced by our cOmmon chimney 
swift, which can for hours maintain 
a speed of 90 to 100 miles an hour. 


ues 








To be clean is to maintain such a 
condition of premises and person as 
to be of no danger or offense to one’s 
neighbors or one’s self, 





XVI—June Flowers and Future 
Plans 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIB 





know that there is a race of 

sunflowers as double and 
beautiful as dahlias, as hardy and 
free flowering as clover? There is 
just such a race and I advise you to 
install it in your garden to replace 
the annual sorts. 

Soliel' d’ Or is my favorite. Double 
to the center with petals quilled, of 
a clear gold color and only 4 feet 
high, it is really more like a dahlia 
or chrysanthemum than a sunflower. 
It blooms through August and Sep- 
tember. Miss Mellish is a single sort 
with curly petais and 6-foot stalks, 
while Maximilliana will group well 
with double marigolds in late October 
when Jack Frost has left the prints 
of his chill fingers on most other 
flowers. 

As yellow and purple washes over 
the wild ways in late summer and 
early fall, so it washes into the gar- 
den. In August the annuals are at 
their best, furnishing a glow of all 
lovely shades, but the perennials, you 
will notice, swing to the royal yel- 
lows and blues as summer wanes. 

Golden Glow is August’s own. Tiger 
lilies and day lilies fame lemon, or- 
ange and bronze under the tawny 
trumpet creeper. Many of early 
summer’s yellows still flaunt bravely 


H OW many of you Garden Girls 


and here comes another valuable 
yellow, hardy coreopsis, vulgarly 
called tickweed. Coreopsis (Lan- 


ceolata grandiflora) is especially fine 
as a cut flower, the blooms having 
long stems and keeping well in water. 
The flowers are large, cosmos-shaped, 
but each petal is prettily notched. It 
blooms till frost. 

Coreopsis seed, like most perennial 
seed, requires soaking in warm water. 
Even then perennials are much 
slower to germinate than annuals. [ 
have had columbines, forget-me-nots, 
ete, send up a fine crop of seedlings 
after I had given up hope. Coreop- 
sis will bloom the first year from 
seed, if sown early; so, if your list 
will not hold it this summer sow it 
indoors next March and set out in 
May. It is hardy and fine when once 
established. 

Platycoden (Chinese  bellflower) 
is a beautiful blue, its blossoms built 
like Canterbury bells, only more open. 


They are fine to plant near Canter- - 


bury bells, coming into bloom when 
the latter pass out. Platycoden 
seems to be hard to raise from seed, 
but one can get enough plants from 
a packet for a start. They should 
have plenty of fertilizer. It is love- 
ly in front of a white bank of 
uliginosum. 

Something over 10 years ago that 
wonder worker, Luther Burbank, 
took up the ox-eye daisy’s education. 
He decided that she must grow larger 
and whiter, with crown even more 
golden than that which Nature gave 
her; that she should be cured of her 
habit of going where she was not in- 
vited, and made so beautiful and 
self-respecting that she would be 
welcome everywhere. 

He has made all these changes, and 
ealls the product “Shasta daisy.” It 
is a poem in flowers. Its 3 and 4- 
inch blossoms are white as snow and 
goiden as pure gold, yet carry all 
the sunny, open, childish look of wild 
daisies. It keeps decently to its own 
place, and I beg you to put it at the 
— of your August blooming seed 
ist. 


Sow Pansies Now 


Now is the time to sow pansy seed 
for early spring bloom. If you hive 
saved seed from favorite colors it is 
as good as any. Pansies reproduce 
accurately from seed. Sow in a box 
and transplant in October. Covered 
in November, they will bloom from 
April till July. Of course, old pansy 
plants will bloom next year, but not 
nearly so well as those sown now. 

If red lice attack your golden glow 
or sunflowers, soak a handful of to- 
bacco two hours in a basin of water. 
Weaken it to the color of strong tea 
and sprinkle the plants. 

Your annuals should be beginning 
to give returns for your loving care. 
Sweet alyssum, arkspurs, cornflow- 
ers and sweet peas usually are among 
the first. You will find berry dishes 





and soup plates hold many of them | 


better than «vases. Use plenty of 
green and try to. give-each blossom 
room to show all! its beauty. 

Keep annuals picked. Never let them 
go to seed. If you do, their duty to 
mankind is done for the season and-~ 


‘no more flowers. 


{To Be Continued. ] 
Be Content 
BY CELIA DEAN 
If Dame Fortune smiles on you, 





content. 
If, in turn, al! things look blu«, 
Be content. 
If the winds bring rain or shine 
If your harvests turn out fine, 
Or failure grins from stalk and vine, 
content. 


Be content with what you've got, 
e content, 
Never long for what is not; 
Be content. 
For there’s purpose in life’s span 
And you'll never find the man 
Who can improve on the plan; 
Be content, 


The Song of the Peas 


BY HELEN M. REED 








Said the seeds te the pod: 
“Let us out, we pray! 
What a brown, sey thing 
You are anyway!” 
Said the pod to the seeds: 
“How little you know 
Of the jong months I’ve wrapped you 
So safe from the snow.” 


Said the seeds to the pod: 
“Dear old pod, let us go— 
*Twas a heediess remark 
We made you just now.” 
Said the pod to the seeds: 
“My mission is done; 
Burst your prison and out 
To the soil and the sun.” 


Five little peas sprang out of the pod 
ey ~ = ve sunshine, and sank in 
e sod. 


“What a fine little shower: 
How it softens“my bed; 
Oh, ho! something’s pushing 
Righ t out of my head! 
I’ve got leaves and a curler— 
Now watch how 72 climb!” 
“We're coming up, t 
Slowly, one at a time!” 


Five dear little peas 

Came up very fast 
Grew blossoms and ‘blossoms: 

And peas till at last, 

When autumn came ‘round, 

And frost whitened the ground, 
I looked for those peas 

And here’s what I found— 
Just five little 

Which the wind tossed around. 





The parents who wantonly expose 
their children to any of the so-called 
children’s diseases are guilty of @ 
great cruelty. 








Get quality in cotton 
dress-goods if you ex- 
pect them to last. 


their high quali 

over 65 years. 

woven cloth. Hand- 
some new designs. 
Intense fast color. 
eon, Radyetons Prints write 
us his moe. We'll help 
him supply you. 

‘The dddysione Mig.Co.,Phile.,Pa. 
Bstablished by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS 


—_—_——*FROM-——— 


OUR TIOUSEWIVES 


Rest—How to Obtain It 


BY FANNIE HERRON WINGATE 


OW FRAGRANT the word 
H “rest”! How full of sweetness 

to the weary worker! The cry 
is heard on every side, and 
what is the meaning? In the broad- 
est interpretation it says that we. as 
a people, are living—no, not living, 
but racing, too fast. 

Its personal meaning is as varied 
as the number of individuals, for each 
has an ideal to which he or she 
eagerly looks and more eagerly longs 
for. To the overworked farmer's 
wife the privilege of lying quietly in 
bed for a few days without a thought 
of care, to give the tired body time 
to recuperate in nature’s own way— 
to lay by for repairs—would be the 
acme of rest. Another of stronger 
physical make-up, longs to get away 
rom the constant drudgery, the end- 


for -“‘rest”’ 


less routine and sameness of the 
everyday life, and hie away to the 
ever-changing whirl of the city, 


mean rest and re- 
cuperation and double returns for 
the financial outlay in the renewed 
life of the body, and a mind stored 
with treasures from which to draw 
when again the days grow long and 
wearisome. 

To each individual there are the 
@istinct touches that give to it a per- 


which to her will 





No 4830-—Made in One Piece 

A -one-piece model has almost no 
work for the maker. The width of 
the material may necessitate piecing, 
but apart from this there is only the 
short dart under the arm, which fits 
the apron somewhat to the figure, 
and the short seam on each shoulder. 
For the rest the garment is seamless, 
and as it fastens in the back with a 
Single button, very little labor is 
needed to make it. The edges may 
be either hemmed or bound with a 
bias strip of the material or with a 
cotton braid matching in color. 

Pattern No 4830 is cut in sizes 32, 
34 36 38 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
To make the apron in the 36-inch size 
will require 3 yards of material 36 
inches wade. 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
@artment, this office. 


beat 1 egg 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


sonal meaning, although, alas, to 
many it is but an empty word because 
of lack of thought. Nothing is accom- 
plished without thought. Therefore, 
instead of cighing and wishing only, 
begin to plan, and you will be sur- 
prised at the results; nothing wonder- 
ful or in the way of a miracle, per- 
haps, yet one can never tell how far 
the ball will go when once started 
rolling If a farmer, plan for your- 
self and wife something in the way of 
change. If a farmer’s wife, help in 
the planning. No one can tell you 
just how, for no one but yourself 
knows exactly your circumstances, 
Use your woman's wit and gumption. 
Enjoy the pleasure of anticipation. If 
you can only have a day off now and 


then, or even three or four days in 
the year, take those days and be 
thankful; and take them in a time 
and way that will not entail too 


much labor for the getting-ready pe- 
riod nor necessitate a catching-up 
time afterward. Plan to avoid all 
this, else but little real benefit will 
be derived from your outing. 

Keep the “rest subject” in mind. 
Think about it and be ready to grasp 


opportunities when they present 
tremselves. It will make life better 
worth the living, and make of you 


men and yomen better able to bear 
the trivials cares and anxieties as well 
as to cope with the larger problems 
of life. 

The trite old saying, “‘A half loaf 
is better than none,” still holds true, 
so don’t make the mistake of refus- 
ing a half loaf if the whole loaf is 
not within the range of your present 
possibilities. You will find it lots 
more fun and much more satisfactory 
to munch away on your half loaf, 
getting the full benefit and enjoyment 
thereof, than to go around with an 
entirely empty stomach You will 


have a different outlook on life. You 
will keep young and hearty and 
wholesome. Try it! 





In Cherry Time 


BY ELMA IONA LOCKE 





Cherry Cobbler: Stone the cherries 
and put in a deep, buttered plate, or 
shallow pan. Add sugar to taste, and 
sprinkle with a spoonful of flour and 
bits of butter. Then cover with a 
batter made of a cup of sour cream, 


% teaspoon of soda, a little salt, and 
flour to make a stiff batter (not 
dough); bake until done, then turn 


out with the crust down, and serve 
with sweetened cream, or any pre- 
ferred sauce. 

Jellied Cherries: Soak half a box of 
gelatine in a little cold water until 
soft, then add a pint of boiling water 
to dissolve it; when cooling add 
cup sugar, the juice of 1 lemon, and 
strain. Beat the whites of 2 eggs to 
a stiff froth, and add when the jelly 
begins to stiffen, beating thoroughly 
together, then stir in 1 cup stoned 
eherries. Serve with a sauce made of 
the cherry juice well sweetened. 

Cherry Tart: Cook 2 cups stoned 
cherries with % cup water and 1 cup 
sugar, until it is like preserve. Pour 
into a plate lined with rich pastry; 
lightly with a heaping 
tablespoon of sugar, add % cup 
cream, pour over the pie, and bake. 

Cherry Tapioca: Soak a small cup 
of tapioca in cold water to cover over 
night. In the morning add a pint of 
boiling water and a pinch of salt, and 
simmer till clear, then add butter the 
size of an egg, a cup of stoned cher- 
dies,- and sugar to sweeten. Flavor 
with vanilla, turn into an agate-ware 
dish, and bake until it bubbles up. 
Serv very cold, with whipped cream. 

Fritters: Mix well % cup each flour 
and cornstarch and % cup sugar, 
mix to a smonth paste with the yolks 
of 2 eggs beaten with % cup cold 
milk. Pour on gradually 2 cups hot 
milk, and cook in a double boiler for 
15 minutes, stirring until thickened. 
Add ™% cup. preserved’. cherries 
(drained from their juice, and cut in- 
to halves), and pour the mixture in- 
to a buttered shallow pan to cool. 
Turn out on a floured board, cut into 
%®-inch slices and about 3 inches long, 
roll in flour, dip in white of egg, then 
in bread crumbs, and fry. Serve with 
the following sauce: Mix a level tea- 
spoon of arrowroot with 1-3 cup 
sugar, pour on gradually 2-3 cup boil- 
ing water, boil until clear, then add 
% cup of the preserved cherry juice 
and a teaspoon of lemon juice. 

Dumplings: Rol out a very rich 
biscuit dough and cut it into small 
squares. Place in the center a spoon- 
ful of stoned cherries, add sugar to 
sweeten, pinch the edges of the crust 
together, put into a buttered pan and 


steam for % hour, then set the pan 
in the oven for 10 minutes to slightly 
brown. Serve with lemon sauce. 

Rich Cherry Cake: Cream 1 Ib but- 
ter with 1 Ib sugar, beat in, one at a 
time, the yolks of 10 eggs, add the 
whites of thé eggs beaten to a solid 
froth, and then 1% Ibs flour sifted 
with 2 teaspoons baking powder; beat 
thoroughly, and add % Ib dried 
cherries and 2 tablespoons of lemon 
or other fruit juice, or rose water, 
and bake in a shallow tin 1% hours. 
When cold, ice with the white of 1 
egg beaten stiff, with % Ib icing 
sugar and a little lemon juice added. 

ried Cherries: Mix stoned cher- 
ries with half their weight of sugar, 
and let stand over night. The next 
day, boil them for 15 minutes, skim- 
ming off all scum; skim out and 
spread on plates to dry in the sun or 
by the fire; turn often till dry. Then 
place in the oven, stirring frequently, 
until thoroughly hot. Put away in 
paper bags, or pack in glass jars with 
sugar. They are nice for cakes, ples, 
etc, and make an excellent substitute 
for raisins. 

Salad: Stone 1 pt large, ripe cher- 
ries and mix with a cup of blanched 
and chopped almonds. Make a dress- 
ing with 2 tablespoons almond butter 
rubbed smooth with 2-3 cup of cold 
water, add a saltspoon of. salt, and 
2 tablespoons each cherry juice and 
lemon juice. Cook for 5 minutes, re- 
move from the fire and pour over it 
a well-beaten egg, stirring briskly. 
Serve the cherries on crisp lettuce 
leaves, with. the dressing, very cold, 
poured over them. 

Cherry Mousse: One pint of cream, 
1 cup sugar, % teaspoon vanilla, 1 
cup of cherry juice. Whip thorough- 
ly with an egg beater, put in a close 
covered moll, and pack in broken 
ice and rock salt for 2 hours. 





German Beans and Other Thing 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


UT string beans slanting antl 
very thin. This is easiest done 
with the scissors. Cook thor- 
oughly in salted water until done, an 
hour or more. Have in a hot tureen 
1% tablespoons melted butter, 1 tea- 
spoon finely chopped onion, 1 tea- 
spoon vinegar. Drain the beans, turn 
them into the tureen, mix and serve. 
A Way with Peas 
For 1 pt of tender green peas wash 
and put .in stewpan a half dozen 
large leaves of tender lettuce, 1 
young onion finely chopped, a little 
salt. Over all put the peas, cover 
closely and simmer until tender. 
Serve in a mound with a border of 
stewed young carrots. i 
Cherry Pickle 
Stem and pit as many 
you wish, put them in an 
ware or granite dish and cover with 
vinegar; let stand 24 hours. Drain ; 
off the vinegar, take equal measures 
of cherries-and sugar, put them to- 





cherries as 
earthen- 


gether, let stand until the sugar is 
dissolved, then bottle and seal, They 
are delicious. Use Early Richmond 
cherries. ; 
Mint Jelly 
I gave last year a rule for making 


nint jelly. As I think I have im- 
proved on that recipe I give it again. 
Cut apples into two and discard any 





unfit parts. Put them in a kettle 
with water enough to enarly cover 
throw in a handful of mint leaves, 
let all boil together until the apples 
are thoroughly cooked. Strain 
through jelly bags. Measure equal 
quantities of juice and sugar. Put | 


the sugar in the warming oven, let 
the juice come to the boil, skim and 
then turn in the sugar. Cook until 
it jellies, take from the fire and for 
every giass of jelly add 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice. Put in glasses and seal 
I am indebted to a correspondent 
who saw my rule in this paper for 
the addition of the lemon juice, and 
it is certainly an improvement. 


Good Things to Eat 


eee 





Dear Host: In reply to Mrs M. H. 
A. T. of Maine, I send my cream 


cooky recipe. One egg, 1 cup sugar, 
1 cup cream, 2% cups flour, 1 level 
teaspoon salt, 1 level teaspoon soda, | 
2 level teaspoons cream of tartar, a 
little lemon extract or nutmeg if de- 
sired. Drop by spoonfuls on a well- 
buttered sheet, spread out with a 
spoon wet with cream and sprinkle 
with sugar. This will make 2 dozen 
light, rich looking cookies. Cake can 
be made the same, only using 1% 
cups flour. I will tell you what we 
had for dinner a few days ago and 
my family pronounced it fine. Make | 





3; 


a An 





some short biscuit 
and cut in small 

In a deep pudding pan 
layer of beef chopped fine, 


cuits. 


[19] 


dough, 


815 
roll 


cover 


thin 
rounds as for bis- 
put a 
with 


a layer of parboiled potatoes cut in 


long strips 


a little chopped onion, 


and 


sprinkle 
pepper a 


these with 


nd 


salt. Repeat till the dish is half full, 
cover with beef broth. Put on 
the little dough biscuits placed close 
together, leaving a hole in the center 
for the escape of steam, then bake 
until nice and brown 

I have enjoyed some ofthe letters 
to The Host -ery much. This isthe 
first time I have written, but if this 


helps anyone I will write again.—[R. 


A. N. 


Inexpensi 


a strong 


and the 
often use 
or if it 


or large 
and buy 


pa 


painted, pv 


ve Flower Tubs—A 
bushel measure painted green, 
few holes bored in the bottom, 
plants which 
ferns, 


low t 
do not require depth, as large 
broad-leafed 
the ordinary wooden bucket, 
bucket 
tree 


can be 
or tobacco bucket. 


im, I 


an empty 
come in two sizes, 
it two 


ub for 
aspidistra. 
had, a candy 
For a rubber 


gO to a grocery 
lard bucket. 


ste 


cheap handles 


half 


with a 
makes 


re 


These 
and when they are 


on 


them, these costing only a few cents 
at a hardware store. Put two blocks 
of wood on the floor and rest the tub 
on these, with a large plate or dish 
underneath to collect the extra water. 
This plate slips out between the 
blocks and can be emptied easily. 
The holes in the bottom of the tub 
should be bored close to the center 
so that a large deep plate will catch 


all the 


A baldheaded 


a woman 


drippings. —[ Reader. 


her hubby’s coat collar. 


Now 
little pest, 


get 
against the 





lie doesn’t go when 
discovers a long hair on 
ready for a campaign 
predatory and dangerous 


the common house fly. 








Admiral 
ercales| 


36 inches wide 


10 


CENTS 
A YARD 


Like spring flowers, except that they 
are beautiful the whole year round. 
Serviceable too—for House Gowns, 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Shirts, 


etc. 


Every good shop has them. 
Write to us for samples 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 











1 Madison 
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Free Information about 
Florida or Cuba 
tion pd lhe = inf reliable, accurate. 
No fees or No 
Send only a stamp with your questions 

Ask Mr. Foster 


land to sell. 
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AGENTS 700% PROFIT 


HAME FASTENER 


| aay bates poe 
Horse owners 





gloves on. Outwear the harness. Money back if 
. Write today for confidential terms to agents, 
F. Thomas Mf. Oc., 846 Wayne 8, Dayton, Ohic 
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ADVERTiSEMENTS 


SAVE YOUR HARNESS 10 DAYS 















It can be made to look like new, made softer and easier on 
4 pores made to wear jpeee. by occasionally using the old re- 
ess preparations : antes 


fa OAP 
FRANK MILLER’S ARNESS OIL 
HARNESS DRESSING 
For nearly four generations the came “Frank Miller” has stood 
for the very best in harness oils, dressings, ete. 
The goods have often been imitated, but never 
equalled. Occasionally a dealer will! offer a subs 
stitute because his profit is larger, but the majority 
will recommend the best—Frank Miller's. 


“ BLACK BEAUTY” 


We want you to haves of this wendgeiitly interesting 
book, the “Unele Tom’s © ” of the horse. obably ne 
book has ever received such universal and unanimous praise 
from both the scoular and religious press. 

Write us to-day, mentioning this paper, and enclose 6 
eonts in te cover mailing expense, end we'll 
promptly mail you » copy of “BLACK BEAUTY” free of 
ebarge. Don’t delay, Supply limited. 





iin ik Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
isthe yc ine ot half usual Beg 


everything. Write itnow. er 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












— THE FRANK MILLER CO. 
349-351 West 26TH STREET ESTABLISHED 1630 
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Storm pr Ornamental, inexpensive. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES. 
outwear slate, tile, wood shingles. Fire and 
oof. 





Catalog free. Montross Co, Camden, N. J+ 











Some Interesting Facts 











About Overlands 








Our 800 dealers now are selling over $200,000 worth of Overlands daily. 
That’s a far larger sale than was ever attained by any other car in the world. 


Some of the Users 


The Government is one of the Overland users. 
For a year and a half some of these cars have 
been used in carrying the mails. For 500 days 
they have made their regular trips, winter and 
summer, without a moment’s delay. Each of 
these cars ‘has done the work of three horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
some-time ago supplied 25 Overland cars to their 
country salesmen. They report that one man 
with one of these cars can do two salesmen’s 
work. 

The Altman & Taylor Machine Co. have also 
begun to supply Overlands to their salesmen. 

We have recently built delivery car bodies on 
goo Overlands for the use of storekeepers who 
want them for use as light delivery cars. 

All Due to Simplicity 

All these new uses for Overlands are due to 
their utter simplicity. A novice can run ene as 
well as an expert. 

The operation of the car is by pedal control. 
One goes forward or backward, fast or slow, by 
simply pushing pedals. ‘The hands have nothing 
to do but steer. 

Overlands are almost trouble-proof. The 
usual complexities have been avoided. One of 
these cars has been run 7,000 miles, night and 
day, without stopping the engine. 











car that is relied on to carry the mails is the car 
which will always keep going. 


$3,000,000 Plants 


Over $3,000,000 has been invested to»produce 
Overland cars in a perfect and economical way. 
The cars are made—as watches are made—by 
modern automatic machinery. Thus we get 
exactness to the one thousandth part of an inch. 
And thus every part is made exactly like every 
other similar part. All parts are interchangeable. 

Because of this machinery and our enormous 
production we are able to make cars for less than 
anyone else. ; 

This year we are selling a 25-horsepower car, 
with 102-inch wheel base, for $1,000. We are 
selling a 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch 
wheel base, for $1,250. And these prices include 
all lamps and magneto. 

During the past year alone we have cut the 
cost of Overlands 20 per ¢ent by multiplied pro- 
duction and this labor-saving machinery. 


10,000 Tests 


The various parts of each Overland car are subjected 
to 10,000 rigid inspections. - Then every car, before it 
goes out, is given a long trial run on’ rough roads. 
One of our test roads includes-the worst hill in Ohio. 











| 








Thus we know that each Overland is a perfect car | 
before it leaves the shop. There are no mistakes. 

Those are part of the reasons why Overlands have | 
now come to outsell all other cars that are made, | 
You will want the car which others want wher 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 








Would You Choose 


This letter from Guy L. Shaw, of Beards- 
town, Il., explains these two photographs: 

“Enclosed find photograph of a Davenport Steel 
} 7 i=} sutianzy Weeden wagon—exactly 

a same work, 

a roads, with the same loads.” = sy 

Mud does not stick to Davenport wheels—but that’s 
only one of the reasons way ves Thoutd chooks 


The Davenport 
Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


mean 30% to 0% lighter draft. 
pounds. Lhe A steei, 
spokes, 





wheels. e Davenport lasts a lif 
any wagon till you write us. Be gure to 





Try Kerosene Engine 


3C Lays Fre: 





Detroit Engine Works, 370 Bellevae Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Piisave You $50 
Spreader 


On a Manure f 
if You’li Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will brin: 
Book—and md, you my $50.00 Saving Price and Speua 
¥ much answering this ad- 


A child can master the car in ten minutes. 
Any member of the family can run it. And a The. you learn the facts. "If you yeill send 
- us this coupon we will mail you our 
eatalog. We will also *ell you the | 
nearest place where you. Can see spreader i 
the cars. saving price 





The 25-horsepower Overland costs from $1,000 to $1,100, according to ; fiscx s 
style of body. The wheel base is 102 inches. The 40-horsepower Overland 
costs from $1,250 to $1,500. All prices include five lamps and magneto. 





The Willys-Overland Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free. 


G78 


























My Spe 
Proposition will inierest you. 
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